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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@——_ 
HE extraordinary extent to which the German Emperor 
carries his disposition to concern himself with everything, 
has received a new illustration. His Majesty has addressed a 
public letter to his Chancellor, expressing his satisfaction with 
the results attained by this year’s management of the Imperial 
Bank. He says:—‘ Although these results, which have 
hitherto never been reached by the turnover and net profits, 
cannot be regarded as a sign that our economic affairs in 
general are in a particularly favourable condition, in so far as 
they are not so much due to a prosperous state of trade and 
industry as to the prevailing disproportion between the currency 
and credit, yet, on the other hand, the business report of the 
past year furnishes a fresh proof that the Imperial Bank, even 
in difficult circumstances, is fully equal to the credit demands 
made upon it.” Has the Emperor got a currency “view” 
of his own, as he has an educational view? In this country 
recently, the Chancellor of the Exchequer praised the Bank 
of England, and M. Rouvier only last week extolled the Bank 
of France; but a testimonial given-to a Bank by a great 
Sovereign has hitherto been unprecedented. It would be more 
dignified, one would think, even if the Emperor understands 
allabout “turnovers,” to leave the appreciation of such results 
to be expressed by the Treasury. 








A difficulty of some importance has arisen between the 
Home Government and Newfoundland. The French are 
pushing their fishing rights under the Treaty of Utrecht with 
such energy, that the Newfoundlanders fear the loss of their 
lobster trade, and are besides harassed by the French inter- 
ference with their use of the fishing-coast. The British Govern- 
ment has endeavoured to purchase French rights, but M. 
Ribot rejects all offers until the extent of those rights has 
been ascertained. Lord Salisbury has therefore agreed to an 
arbitration, and to a modus vivendi until the arbiters have 
given in their award. To enforce this modus vivendi, it is, 
however, indispensable that our naval officers on the coast of 
the island should have certain powers of coercion; and as 
the islanders declare these powers unconstitutional, and their 
local Courts. support them, Lord Knutsford on Thursday 
week brought in a Bill authorising such officers to obey 
instructions from the Admiralty without fear of consequences. 
The Newfoundlanders are furious, and threaten a declaration 
of independence. We have discussed the situation else- 
where, but may mention here that this country, having 
accepted arbitration, has absolutely no option except to 
await its result, or to declare the French attitude de- 
signedly unfriendly, a proceeding for which there is no just 
ground, as Lord Salisbury concedes in so many words that 
the French have some rights, whatever their extent, over the 








lobsters. The trade is worth to Newfoundland about £60,000 
a year. 


The Marquis de Villeneuve publishes in the Figaro some 
notes of a statement made to him by Prince Napoleon as to 
a conversation held by the Prince with Count Bismarck in 
1866. The Prince declares that the Prussian Foreign 
Minister, as he was then, offered Napoleon an alliance on the 
following terms: Germany to be united, Austria to have the 
Balkans and Constantinople, and Russia to be driven back to 
her deserts. England was also to be stripped of her Colonies. 
The Prince naturally asked what France was to have, and 
demanded the Rhine; but Bismarck refused, and after offerin g 
Geneva and Luxemburg, proposed Belgium, saying England, 
if she resisted, could be driven into the sea. The Prince 
accepted the offer, saying that Prince Bismarck was a robber, 
and as he could not be arrested, it was best to join in the 
burglary, and advised his cousin in that sense. Louis 
Napoleon, however, who understood better what war with 
England meant, rejected the advice, pleading public faith, and 
Prince Bismarck adopted another policy. It is quite possible 
that he made the offer, and quite possible also that he was 
“jockeying” his less experienced interlocutor. The allusion 
to the English Colonies, which can only be attacked by sea, 
looks very much like that. Their possession is a magnificent 
bribe which cannot be paid. Louis Napoleon had probably 
no more principle than Prince Jerome, but he was a wiser man. 


The result of the election at Aston Manor, which was 
declared late on the evening of yesterday week, struck the 
front Opposition Bench a heavy blow. The Gladstonians had 
not any substantial hope of a victory, but they did hope to 
reduce, at aJl events, the Unionist majority, and to make Mr. 
Chamberlain tremble for his influence in Birmingham. Never 
were hopes more bitterly disappointed. The Unionist 
majority, which was in 1886 only 782, rose to 2,978, or more 
than three and three-quarter times the majority of 1886, 
Captain Grice-Hutchinson, the Conservative candidate, polling 
5,310 votes, against 2,332 given to Mr. Phipson Beale, the 
Gladstonian Liberal. The return, when first telegraphed, was 
hardly credited by either party; but when it was confirmed, 
the Gladstonian leaders, in their depression, vanished quietly 
from the House; while Mr. Jesse Collings, who rose to speak 
on the motion for opening the British Museum on Sunday, 
and to bear testimony to the admirable results of a like policy 
in Birmingham, was received with loud and long-continued 
cheering by the Ministerial Benches, the issue being evidently 
accepted as a strangely dramatic answer to Mr. Gladstone’s 
assertion at Hastings that the Liberal Unionist Party is a 
miserable “abortion.” 








Of course it is to a considerable extent matter of specula- 
tion whether the result is due chiefly to local or to general 
causes. It proves beyond question that Birmingham and its 
neighbourhood is more heartily Unionist than ever, and that 
the alliance between the Liberal Unionists and Conservatives 
there has practically been re-cemented by the good faith and 
good temper with which the Conservatives have accepted Lord 
Salisbury’s and Lord Hartington’s arbitration in relation to 
the seat for Central Birmingham. But we do not doubt that 
more general causes, and especially the split in Ireland 
between the Parnellites and the Anti-Parnellites, with all its 
illuminating incidents, has had a good deal to do with the 
matter, and that the notion is at last filtering down to the 
English electorate generally that it is much better for the 
Irish people to be merged in the people of the United Kingdom, 
—that they act much more reasonably and sanely when so 
merged,—than it is for them to run a separate little Constitu- 
tion of their own in which there would be very little activity 
not chiefly consisting of quarrelling and levity. 
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Mr. Timothy Healy has shared Mr. Parnell’s fate in having 
had his eye injured by the violence of the opposite faction. 
At least, that is his own account of the matter. He was at 
the Victoria Hotel, Cork, in connection with the trial con- 
cerning the Tipperary riot, and was in the bedroom of Mr. 
Illingworth, M.P., preparing for dinner, when, according to 
his account, a tall man, whom he recognised as Mr. O’Brien 
Dalton, rushed into the room and struck him a violent blow 
on the eye, smashing his spectacles and knocking some of the 
glass into his right eye, which is said to be seriously injured. 
He declares that his assailant, after the first stunning blow, 
struck him again and again. Mr. O’Brien Dalton, on the other 
hand, is said to assert that he never struck Mr. Healy at all ; 
that Mr. Healy fell against the bedpost and broke his spec- 
tacles, and then imputed the injury to his antagonist. Mr. 
Healy is very indignant at this account of the matter, and 
declares that the assault was premeditated, and probably sug- 
gested by some one else, for Mr. O’Brien Dalton had been travel- 
ling with Mr. Parnell two or three days before, and Mr. Parnell 
had been most anxious to prevent Mr. Healy from going to 
Sligo to address the electors on the Anti-Parnellite side. 
Certainly Mr. Healy’s own language against Mr. Parnell had 
passed all the bounds of ordinary decency before this collision 
took place; and it is just conceivable that the assault, if it was 
an assault, was planned, just as a horsewhipping is sometimes 
planned, to take vengeance on an offensive speaker. 


As for the North Sligo election, so far as we can judge, the 
Parnellite candidate, Alderman Dillon, has even less chance 
than the Parnellite candidate had in Kilkenny, and will be 
beaten by a larger majority. Mr. Healy, in spite of the injury 
to the eye and the inflammation in it, vows that he will go to 
Sligo, and speak there against Mr. Parnell and Alderman 
Dillon. Possibly he will, for the inflammation is said to be 
subsiding, and Mr. Healy is a vindictive politician. But the 
North Sligo election will apparently go against Mr. Parnell 
without assistance from Mr. Healy. Mr. Harrington himself 
could not get a hearing there, and even Mr. Parnell has had 
difficulties. The political duel at Cork is not yet certain. Both 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. Maurice Healy profess to be eager to fight 
it, but Mr. Parnell wishes Mr. Maurice Healy to resign his 
seat before he himself applies for the Chiltern Hundreds, and 
Mr. Maurice Healy insists that the resignations must be 
simultaneous. The dispute on the subject is highly personal, 
and the language used on both sides is very coarse. No one 
would suppose that any political principle was at issue. It 
is a mere slanging-match between opponents well skilled in 
vituperation. 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor made a speech to his constituents in 
the Scotland Division of Liverpool on Wednesday, which, at 
least in its calm and businesslike tone, forms a remarkable 
contrast to the speeches of both Parnellites and Anti-Par- 
nellites in Ireland. He professed complete indifference, and 
even sonie scepticism, as to the revelations of the Divorce 
Court concerning Mr. Parnell, and charged those who had laid 
such stress upon these revelations with Pharisaism. But on 
the subject of Mr. Parnell’s manifesto, his language was very 
strong :—‘ It broke down the whole case on which we have been 
asking for Home-rule. It was an appeal to racial hates and 
distrusts. It was a violent attack on the Liberal Party, the 
Liberal leaders, and especially Mr. Gladstone. That, I say, 
took the whole ground from under the Home-rule position,”— 
and consequently Mr. T. P. O’Connor disapproves it. But he 
fails to note that this was just the very reason why the mani- 
festo was so effective both in Ireland and America. Both in 
Ireland and America there are multitudes of Home-rulers who 
wish for Home-rule only to express “racial hates and dis- 
trusts,” to render, in fact, any kind of rule in co-operation 
with England impossible, and which calls itself Home-rule 
only provisionally till it can call itself independence. Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor sees that it is fatal to his cause that this policy 
should be avowed as Mr. Parnell has avowed it. But whether 
avowed or not, it prevails widely. And that is the Unionist’s 
final reason for vetoing Home-rule. 


The Times of yesterday gives a very alarming account of 
the spread of ether-drinking in the North-East of Ireland. 
We do not exactly see how it can profess to know the precise 
number of ether-drinkers in so many counties, unless it finds 
its statistics in the Irish chemists’ returns of the number of 





their ether-buying customers. But if it does, we should 
fear that, the number of ether-drinkers being probably 
considerably larger than the number of cther-buyers, as 
there need not be more than one customer for each family, the 
returns are lower than the truth instead of above the truth. 
According to the statement, the ether-takers use methylated 
ether, which is so nasty that the drinkers have to hold the 
nose while they drink, lest they should be sickened by the 
smell. A tea-spoonful is the dose for the young, a dessert- 
spoonful the average dose, and a table-spoonful the dose for 
confirmed drinkers. In some districts,—for example, Cooks- 
town,—the ether-drinkers are said to be considerably over half 
the population; in others, a third, a quarter, a fifth, &e. The 
period of unconsciousness due to intoxication lasts about three- 
quarters of an hour, and is not followed by the bad headache 
that follows alcoholic intoxication; yet it weakens the mind, 
and depresses the spirits after the temporary excitement of the 
draught is over. It seems that ether-drinking began almost 
immediately after Father Mathew’s agitation, as a consequence 
of the craving for the displaced alcohol. The result of casting 
out one devil is not unfrequently, it seems, a subsequent posses- 
sion by seven devils of still more malignant nature. The only 
remedy suggested is, that all methylated ether should be also 
alloyed with naphtha, which would then be impossible as a 
beverage, as sickness would inevitably ensue, as well as a bad 
headache. 


It is a little difficult to understand the Italian position and 
aims in Africa. Broadly speaking, she claims Abyssinia and 
the Somali country down to Witu as her share; and on the 
24th inst. Marquis Rudini and the Marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava signed a protocol settling limits to the south. Italian 
influence is to stretch southward to the mouth of the Juba, 
the interior line running north from that river till it 
touches the Blue Nile. Italy appears, however, to have 
given up her claim to Kassala, and the new Government 
has so reduced the African expenditure that she can do 
nothing for the present to utilise the Convention. Moreover, 
she is involved in a quarrel with King Menelek of Abyssinia, 
which may turn out serious. That potentate, who has some 
very brave soldiers, interprets “protection” to mean only 
alliance, which is not the Italian view at all. The truth is,. 
we suppose, that the Italian Government wishes for African. 
territory and influence, but wishes also to make them pay, 
directly and at once, which is impossible. It would not sur- 
prise us to hear of an offer of the whole concern to a British 
Chartered Company. 


Sir D. Barbour, the new Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
published his Budget on Friday, March 20th. It is entirely 
satisfactory, except upon a single point. India is now one of 
the greatest financial States in the world, and the figures 
estimated for 1890-91 show a surplus of Rx.2,787,000, the 
revenue being Rx.85,313,000, and the expenditure Rx.82,520,000. 
In the coming year 1891-92, after restoring the “famine 
grant” to its original amount, Rx.1,500,000, the surplus is 
still Rx.115,000. The drawback to these figures is that they 
depend in part upon the rate of exchange, which tends to- 
become less stable instead of more so. Sir D. Barbour sees. 
no hope except in the free coinage of silver by the United 
States, and recommends, if that measure is ultimately 
rejected, that India should adopt a gold standard, “at or- 
about the rate of the day.” He admits, however, that 
the consequences to the West arising from that course 
would be serious, and he may rely upon it that his pro- 
posal is a mere dream. Europe will never endure the 
frightful economic disturbance which would follow the 
attempt to introduce a gold standard into India, and from the 
absorption of the metal which would be its immediate result. 
It would for years triple the demand for gold, and so reduce 
all prices. Indeed, we are not quite sure that the proposal is 
serious, and not intended as a threat of what India might do. 
if all proposals of bimetallism are always rejected. 


There appears to be ground for doubting whether the 
Talleyrand Memoirs are authentic. The Duc de Broglie, who 
edits them, is incapable either of forging or condoning a 
forgery; but he did not receive the manuscripts from M. de 
Talleyrand’s assigns, but from MM. Audral and Chatelain, 
to whom they were entrusted from 1865 to 1889. The theory 
is, that these gentlemen, finding that the Memoirs contained 
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grave scandals against the Orleans family, allowed them to be 
suppressed, and false Memoirs substituted. Before 1865 they 
were in the custody of M. de Bacourt, whose grandniece, the 
Comtesse de Martel, copied them, and now declares that the 
published Memoir is wholly unlike her recollection. Certainly 
the Memoir is most unlike Talleyrand’s usual literary form ; 
but there must exist means of clearing up all doubt. Whereis 
the original manuscript, which no one can have had any right 
to destroy? If the Duc de Broglie possesses it, that is final ; 
but if not, what has become of a document which the Prince 
himself said would fill fifteen volumes, but which only fills 
four? The Duc de Broglie, as we understand the statements, 
does not settle this question, but only asserts, what everybody 
believes, that he publishes the manuscript as he received it, 
and that no manuscript in M. de Talleyrand’s handwriting 
need exist, because he usually dictated. But where is the 
dictated one ? 


The Times is trying hard to obtain a full account of the 
situation in Chili, but it has not quite succeeded yet. On 
Saturday, it published an account of the origin of the Revolu- 
tion, from which it would appear that the principal men in 
Congress suspected President Balmaceda of intending to 
nominate his successor, and secure his election by a profligate 
employment of his patronage, which includes every office, 
small and great, in the Republic. They therefore called on 
the Fleet to revolt, which it did, and the President, declaring 
himself Dictator, summoned the Army to defend the executive 
power. This was in January, and since that time the Navy 
and the Army have been fighting with varying success, though 
the balance has, according to the telegrams, inclined to the 
Congressional side. A special correspondent of the Times 
has, however, reached Santiago, the capital, and he calls upon 
the British public to suspend its judgment, the people, 
except in the province of Tarapaca, being on the side 
of the President, who has raised thirty thousand troops, 
and will in a few weeks crush the insurrection. The 
correspondent adds that he is in communication with the 
Government, and is assured that the money for the foreign 
debt has been kept “in reserve,” so that the national 
credit should not suffer. The Government has obviously 
allowed this message, which is dated March 19th, to pass over 
the cables on account of its favourable character; and we 
should say the correspondent had been to a certain extent 
deceived. Other accounts declare that three-fourths of the 
Chilian revenue is in the hands of the insurgents. It is 
possible, however, that the President, a most energetic man, 
has raised a strong body of troops, and that the only ter- 
mination practicable is a compromise, the President retiring, 
but without punishment or surrender of any gains. 





There was a debate in the House of Commons on Friday 
week on the old proposal to open the British Museum and 
other galleries of Science and Art to the public on Sunday ; 
but nothing new was said upon the subject. The First Lord 
of the Treasury, Mr. W. H. Smith, set his face steadily against 
the motion, and declared his belief that the working classes 
themselves regard it with dislike, inasmuch as it may open 
the way to general Sunday labour. That is perhaps true; but 
does not the running of the railways on Sunday open the way 
to general Sunday labour? And do the working classes 
object tothat ? Probably no policy would be more unpopular 
than the discontinuance of Sunday trains. The truth is, that 
the English people are by no means in love with consistency, 
and do not object to opening the way to Sunday labour when 
they are very much interested in making their one holiday 
pleasurable; while they object strongly to it when the plea- 
sure held out to them is only of a rather sober description, 
like the visiting of museums and picture-galleries. The 
resolution to open the British Museum on Sundays was rejected 
by 166 votes against 39. 


A great controversy is going on as to whether the Italian 
language and literature ought or ought not to be included as 
one of the subjects in which candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service may be examined. On the one side, it is said, truly 
enough, that ordinary schools and colleges do not teach Italian 
largely, and that it is desirable to get the Indian candidates 


from those who have been regularly educated in ordinary | 


schools and colleges. On the other side, it is said, truly 











enough, that Italian literature means Dante, that there is no 
author who takes you so directly to the heart of the Middle 
Ages as Dante, and that it is barbarous to exclude such a 
subject from the option of candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service. On the whole, we think that Lord Cross and the 
Commissioners are wise in excluding it. Dante and medieval 
authors do not furnish the special literature that best qualifies 
for the study of India, and it is more important to get the 
men who have been sent to regular schools and colleges, than 
to get able amateurs who have taken up studies of their own, 
and not passed through the ordinary drill of an English 
education. 


The Empress Frederick opened the new Shaen Wing of the 
Bedford College for Women in Baker Street on Tuesday, and 
was evidently well pleased to add distinction to a ceremony 
which promises to one of the earliest, most active, and most 
thorough of the Women’s Colleges, a new and more effective 
reach of life. Miss Lucy Robinson, who is one of the many 
B.A.’s whom the College has produced, delivered a Latin 
address which was creditable to her Latinity, but perhaps a 
little too courtly in tone. To assure the Empress that she 
is endowed with “every virtue that may become our sex” 
(cum omni virtute que sexum nostrum deceat), is a little too 
much,—on the strength of the sort of vague rumour which 
is all that the authorities or students of the College could 
possibly command. For our own parts, we can hardly con- 
ceive a woman of whom her sisters can truly say that she has 
“every virtue that may become our sex.” The very first thing 
that culture ought to teach is the preference for language that 
expresses exactly what is meant,and no more. It is one thing 
to be hearty, and quite another to indulge in exaggerated 
eulogy. The most hearty expressions show their heartiness 
partly by their reticence. 


The variety of fever known as Russian influenza has 
broken out in the United States, and is almost as deadly as 
the cholera. In Chicago the deaths have risen to 150 a day, 
while 10,000 cases are reported from Pittsburg, and 2,000 from 
Cleveland, in Ohio. Even in New York 100 policemen are 
sick of the disease. We fancy, on the evidence of some recent 
publications, that almost all the cities of the Union are just 
now in a highly insanitary condition. The enormous influx 
of ignorant Italian and Slav immigrants causes excessive 
crowding, and the erection of unhealthy tenement-houses 
without proper means of drainage. They die like flies, but 
the diseases which kill them also wreak their vengeance on 
the native population. Some day or other, an American city 
stricken with a plague will lynch its Municipality, and then 
for a few years there will be government by Commissioners 
and a low death-rate. Afterwards the citizens will begin 
voting again, and jobbery will choke up the drains once more. 


We published recently some terrible instances of the 
cowardice of English crowds, and it is pleasant to notice how 
bravely men of the same race behave if they have but a little 
discipline. It is evident from all the accounts, private as well 
as public, of the loss of the ‘ Utopia,’ that the sailors in the 
squadron behaved splendidly. Through the terrible gale, 
which lashed the waves of the harbour into fury, so that 
one boat in particular was dashed to pieces, the crews 
of some forty boats from the men-of-war worked all night, 
saving the unhappy wretches who clung, numb with cold, 
to the rigging of the wrecked vessel. One sailor who 
could not swim leaped into the water out of the mere passion 
of pity, and was with difficulty saved, while some sailors trying 
to save a man on the funnel of the ‘ Utopia’ could not look on 
his struggle for life, which ultimately failed, but having got 
as near as was possible, turned away their heads groaning. 
Other men are reported as actually sick with sympathy, a 
remarkable instance of the new horror at the sufferings of 
others felt even by the rough. The mob of Italians on board, 
all undisciplined, seem to have gone frantic with horror, and 
to have fought and rushed for the safer places, so that of two 
hundred women on board, hardly any were saved. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Thursday 9€§ to 963. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ASTON MANOR. 


Ww Mr. Gladstone enlarge on the significance of 
the election at Aston Manor as he has enlarged on 
the significance of those by-elections at which the Glad- 
stonian candidate has been successful,—for example, the 
Eccles election and the election at Hartlepool? If he 
does, we shall have him calculating what majority the 
General Election will yield to the Unionist Party, on the 
assumption that every large working-class constituency 
gives to the Unionists at the next dissolution three and 
three-quarter times the majority that it gave in 1886. In 
1886, Aston Manor yielded to the Unionist Party a 
majority of 782, after the division of the Liberal Party. 
On Friday week, Aston Manor gave to the Unionist 
candidate,—and that Unionist candidate a Conserva- 
tive,—a majority of 2,978, though in 1885, before the 
division of the Liberal Party, the same constituency 
carried the Liberal candidate by a majority of 1,153. In 
other words, what was a thoroughly Liberal working- 
class constituency in 1885 has been converted by 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy into the staunchest and most 
unanimous of apparently Conservative constituencies in 
1891,—apparently Conservative, we say, but really as 
heartily Liberal as ever, though showing its Liberalism by 
its resolute determination to have no parleying at all with 
the policy of breaking up the integrity of the United 
Kingdom in order to satisfy the aspirations of a party 
which has proved itself as hostile to the individual inde- 
pendence and political rights of Irish Unionists, as it has 
to the unity and strength of the United Kingdom. If Mr. 
Gladstone would only enlarge on the lesson of Aston Manor 
as he has enlarged on the lesson of the Eccles Division of 
Lancashire, and the lesson of Hartlepool, we should have 
the hair of English Home-rulers standing on end. For in 
Aston Manor we have a constituency in which there is every 
reason to believe that Mr. Gladstone’s “ abortion ” of a party 
has turned the scales from a vigorous Gladstonianism into a 
tremendous and unique triumph for Unionism, even though 
it was necessary, under the terms of the alliance, to entrust 
a genuine Conservative with the duty of declaring the 
deliberate and resolute Unionism of the constituency. 

We are quite willing to admit,—indeed, we should 
earnestly maintain,—that the result is in a great degree 
due to the loyal desire of the Liberal Unionists to 
acknowledge the fairness with which they had been 
treated when the seat for Central Birmingham was given 
up by Lord Salisbury’s and Lord Hartington’s arbitra- 
tion to the Liberal Unionists rather than to the Conserva- 
tives, who thought that they had some claim to the seat. 
Doubtless the Liberal Unionists worked with a will for the 
Conservative candidate at Aston Manor, in order to 
repay the fidelity with which the Conservatives had 
held to their word. And doubtless, too, the result 
showed how great is Mr. Chamberlain’s influence over 
the constituency, and how completely he is able to rally 
the hosts of Liberal Unionists among the working men 
to the standard of Conservatism, whenever he recognises 
that such a service has been deserved by the Conservatives 
at the hands of their allies. We not only concede but 
maintain that this election gives special evidence of the 
satisfaction of the Liberal Unionists with Lord Salisbury’s 
and Lord Hartington’s decision in relation to Central 
Birmingham, and is an earnest of the hearty and eager co- 
operation between the Conservatives and themselves. Still, 
the more we ascribe the result to the zeal of the Birmingham 
Liberal Unionists in the cause of the alliance, the more con- 
spicuous becomes the resolve of the Midlands to have no 
paltering with the policy of disintegration. In Birmingham 
and its neighbourhood at least, Unionism, far from being 
less eager than it was, is growing rapidly in power. And 
that fact alone will count for a great deal at the General 
Election. The working men, who are really Radicals, 
are perfectly indifferent as to what they may seem 
to be in the eyes of superficial observers, so long as 
they make it clearly understood that neither Parnellism 
nor Anti-Parnellism, nor any modification of the Glad- 
stonian creed about Irish Home-rule, will gain any sort of 
approval from them. They would rather be thought Con- 
servative Unionists than get the credit or discredit of any 
kind of weakness for dissecting,—or rather, vivisecting,— 
the United Kingdom. A thoroughly Liberal constituency, 





by a great deal more than a two to one vote, proclaims 
itself ‘ Far rather Conservative than Gladstonian.’ 

We have no doubt that the result is due in a very con- 
siderable degree to the special identification of local Unionist 
chiefs like Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Jesse Collings with a. 
policy which the working classes generally admit to be 
heartily popular, although not less heartily Unionist. It is 
not in every part of the Kingdom that we can hope to find 
Unionist leaders who have taken so prominent a part in 
securing for the working man allotments on easy terms, 
and in advocating his claims to free education. Of course 
that has much to do with the great triumph at Aston Manor. 
In constituencies where there is no Mr. Chamberlain and 
no Mr. Jesse Collings, we must not look with the same 
confidence for great majorities of voters who are deeply 
convinced that the cause of the Union is the cause 
of the people. Where the leading Unionists have been 
conspicuous rather for their indifference to what the 
working classes think the popular cause, than for zeal 
in advancing it, we sball hardly have such majorities 
as that at Aston Manor, and in many such con- 
stituencies, no doubt, it will be Mr. Gladstone’s name, 
and not the name of any Unionist, which will command 
the greatest popular confidence. So much we freely 
admit. But at least Aston Manor has demonstrated that 
where the Unionist leaders have been genuinely popular 
politicians, the cause of the Union has taken a deep 
hold on the enthusiasm of the people, and obliterated even 
those deep party prejudices which have hitherto militated 
but too powerfully against the efficiency of the alliance 
with the Conservatives. Now that Aston Manor has set 
the example, too, other constituencies will be all the more 
willing to follow. No working-class constituency will be 
ashamed to confess the same faith which this great working- 
class constituency has triumphantly avowed. 

And further, a good deal of effect must certainly be 
attributed to causes which are not local, and which have 
been working steadily for the Union. The quarrels of the 
Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites, and the too obvious in- 
difference to principle which both parties have displayed 
in the scuffle, have no doubt convinced the great body 
of English working men of the unreality of the so-called 
Irish cause, and the hollowness of the Home-rulers’ 
grievances. These are considerations which it takes 
English working men some time to grasp. But the 
spectacle which Ireland now presents of so-called patriots 
like Mr. Healy guarded by long files of Mr. Balfour’s 
“myrmidons” against the violence of a Parnellite mob, 
must impress even the least studious politician, and con- 
vince him that Mr. Balfour is not the reckless despot and 
coercionist that the Gladstonian legend represents. The 
very men who are now playing Mr. Gladstone’s 
game in Ireland, are really indebted to Mr. Balfour’s 
police for the power to play it. The cruel tyrant of the 
Gladstonian myth reveals himself as shielding the men 
who have rejected Mr. Parnell against the wrath of the Par- 
nellite mob. And it will not be easy for the Gladstonian 
edition of the political mythology of Ireland to survive the 
effects of such an object-lesson as that. We are now 
gradually learning the results not only of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s and Mr. Jesse Collings’s personal influence, in this 
Aston Manor election, but also of the singular tragi-comedy 
which is enacting on the other side of St. George’s Channel. 
Now this is a cause of. Unionist victory which is not local, 
but which will operate equally in all parts of Great Britain 
at the General Election,—in Yorkshire and Durham and 
the South of England, as much as in Birmingham and the 
Midland Counties. 

On the whole, then, the election at Aston Manor cannot 
fail to put heart and hope into the Unionists, and to inspire 
all sober Gladstonians with fear and anxiety for the result 
of the General Election. It demonstrates that the reliance 
hitherto placed on the drift of by-elections is wholly un- 
trustworthy, and that causes are actively at work which 
may turn the General Election into something much better 
than the popular vote of 1886,—namely, a confirmation of 
that popular vote after five years’ pause and deliberation. 
That is a result well within our reach, if Liberal Unionists 
in other parts of the Kingdom will but follow the example 
of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Jesse Collings in working 
hard for the popular cause; and if the Irish Home-rulers 
in all parts of the Kingdom will but follow the example of 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. Healy in magnifying themselves, and 
letting the interests of their country go to the dogs. 
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THE POLITICAL LEVITY IN IRELAND. 


dle Aston Manor election appears to show that the 

strange spectacle which Irish pelitics have exhi- 
bited during the last four months, has at last worked itself 
well into the minds of the English working class, and pro- 
duced the natural effect upon them which such a spectacle 
ought to produce. Indeed, we cannot help thinking that 
a great deal of the disposition to accept Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy without cavil, which the English Liberals have 
shown, was due to the apparently strong and reticent 
character which Mr. Gladstone himself and all his most 
important followers attributed to Mr. Parnell before the 
Irish levity in him oozed out. We ourselves should have 
said up to that time, that though Mr. Parnell’s political 
character was sinister and full of ominous indications, it 
night at least be called stern, consistent, and sedate. And 
till last November, the Irish Home-rule cause meant very 
little except the cause pleaded by Mr. Parnell. His figure 
so completely eclipsed the figures even of his subordinates 
in the agitation, that though men were hardly able to keep 
their countenances when they talked of Mr. O’Brien’s 
breeches, or Mr. Healy’s excuses for obstructing business 
in Parliament, they yet regarded the Irish Home-rule 
cause with seriousness, inasmuch as it was the cause of 
the man who spoke so little, who spoke on ordinary occa- 
sions so moderately, and who gave so strong an impression 
that he knew his own mind, and that his own mind was 
immovably made up to wrench from the grasp of England 
what England, they imagined, would never regret to have 
given, but might some day regret not to have given sooner 
and more willingly. All that went on in Treland, however 
noisy, appeared insigniticant when the attention was fixed 
on that cold and dominant personality which occupied 
the chief place in the political ranks of the Irish 
Home-rulers. The notion of Irish levity was almost 
excluded by the vision of that cold and calm embodi- 
ment of unscrupulous purpose. Whether Mr. Parnell’s 
influence in Ireland would be maintained or not, English- 
men must occasionally have felt uncomfortable doubts. 
But while it was maintained, it did not seem easy to 
treat the party he represented as wanting in seriousness,— 
as without any title to command the grave attention of 
English politicians. 

But suddenly that illusion has passed away. From the 
moment when the Divorce Court associated Mr. Parnell’s 
name with the fire-escape, and with matters even more 
indicative of loss of dignity and of instability of purpose 
than the fire-escape, the whole political scene has 
changed, and Irish politics have become a tissue. of 
grotesque personalities and unreal boasts. They have 
not only surpassed in levity the impression of Irish 
politics which Lever gave us, but they have shown 
an utter incoherence of purpose which it is not easy 
to connect with the conception of a distinct force in 
politics at all. It is not merely that one day we have 
the leader on one side struck down with a shower of lime 
in his eye, and another day that we have a leader on the 
other side struck down with broken glass in the same 
sensitive part, nor that we have blackthorns freely 
flourished both in reality and in metaphor. All that 
might happen, and has happened, in English politics too. 
But a sudden subservience of political to personal ends 
has shown itself everywhere. Mr. Parnell intimates that 
Mr. Healy only cared to have the Irish Lord Chancellorship 
open to his ambition. Mr. Healy intimates that “the 
Brighton Banshee” is the secret mover of all Mr. Parnell’s 
tactics. Mr. Parnell challenges Mr. Maurice Healy to a 
political duel. Mr. Maurice Healy accepts the challenge 
with a volley of insulting language. Mr. Parnell hesitates 
and delays, and finally declares that he will keep to his 
engagement on condition that Mr. Healy shall not place 
him at any disadvantage by fighting both the Cork seats 
at the same time instead of the two in succession. There- 
upon Mr. Healy gets nervous, and imagines that Mr. 
Parnell is plotting to place him at a disadvantage by in- 
sisting on a double election instead of a single; and the 
public is left with the impression that each of the gentle- 
men is so much afraid of the other, that neither will risk 
anything for fear of being outwitted by the other. 

Then look at the action of the party as a whole. First 
it re-elects Mr. Parnell with enthusiasm, and assures him 
that the disgraceful disclosures of the Divorce Court have 
no bearing at all on the political situation. Then, when it 





hears of Mr. Gladstone’s conviction that he cannot carry 
his own followers with him if Mr. Parnell remains, it 
indulges in a long series of violent debates from which you 
would guess that half the party at least had been hungering 
for years for an opportunity of deposing Mr. Parnell, in 
spite of their recent declaration of inviolable loyalty to 
him. The whole controversy becomes furiously personal, 
and then the two sections separate with handshakings 
and assurances of mutual respect, and there is a lull for 
a time, followed by a long and most theatrical series of 
secret negotiations which end in an almost tearful declara- 
tion by one of the mediators that Mr. Parnell has been 
very ill used, but that he must go all the same. And 
then the violent and even ruffianly language breaks forth 
afresh, and each party accuses the other of being the 
most unscrupulous of Ireland’s foes. Nay, the politician 
who had identified himself with the confiscation of the 
land for the benefit of the tenant-farmers, talks of 
nationalisation of the land,—a notion as wide as the 
poles asunder from that by virtue of which he had gained 
his popularity. Further, we are suddenly assured that 
the Irish Party will espouse the side of the English 
Labour Associations which ask for State interference to 
assure the labourers of high wages ; and, in fact, every- 
thing like political definiteness of purpose fades away, and 
the most reticent and sinister of political figures jumps 
up and down like a political Jack-in-the-box, while all 
his rivals and assailants jump up and down with him. In 
a word, the crowd of political agitators in Ireland go 
thoroughly mad, and if we want anything like coherence 
or sanity, we have to turn to such a speech as Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor delivered to his Liverpool constituents on 
Wednesday, which was as shrewd and sober as a Home- 
rule speech could well be. But that was because it was 
made to an English constituency. If it had been delivered 
in Ireland, it would probably have been as delirious as all 
the other recent utterances and incoherences of purpose, 
and we should have felt as much at our wits’ end as if we 
had been attending the witches’ festival on the Brocken. 

Is it not reasonable, then, that English working mea 
should argue that if so serious a figure as Mr. Parnell’s 
can suddenly undergo such a marvellous transformation 
on Irish soil, while all his opponents and rivals, so 
soon at least as they too cross the Channel, seem 
possessed by the same incoherence and diablerie of pur- 
pose, it would be much better to put the Irish constitu- 
tional question by, and insist that Irishmen shall go on 
co-operating with a nation which has at least the power 
of making them talk and act seriously, like men who 
know what political steadfastness means, and who do not 
wish merely to while away their lives in boasts that they 
are willing to undo one day that which they did the day 
before? It is not the violence of Irish politics, but the 
utter incoherence in them, so soon as they reach Irish soil, 
which makes the English people feel utter dismay at the 
notion of leaving Irishmen to their own devices, to turn 
things upside-down as they will. 





THE HOUSE OF BONAPARTE. 


Mi age rumour that Prince “ Napoleon (Jerome),” as he 

usually signed himself, had deprived his son Victor 
not only of much of his pecuniary inheritance, but of his 
right to the headship of the Bonaparte family, bore falsity 
on the face of it. A stream cannot rise higher than its 
source; and if Prince Napoleon was, as he steadfastly 
maintained even on his death-bed, ‘‘ Napoleon IV.,” he was 
so in virtue of documents which inevitably make of his 
eldest son his successor in all political rights. He himself 
had never been elected by plébiscite, formal or informal; he 
was rejected even by his own party; and if the crown was 
his, in however ghostlike a form, it descended to him only 
by birth, and is Prince Victor’s, who henceforward will 
sign himself “ Napoleon,” and will call himself, should 
France in a moment of despair ever summon him to the 
head of her affairs, Napoleon V. The strict hereditary 
succession in a certain order was a blunder of the First 
Napoleon’s, who never could get rid of the impression that 
he gained in prestige by imitating the old dynasties, and 
who copied the Bourbons in everything except their habit 
of being great gentlemen. He would have done much 
better to have adopted Cromwell’s idea, and have allowed 
each successive Emperor to name his political heir, sure 
that no Emperor would convey the crown out of the 
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Bonaparte House, or have passed over his direct heir 
except as incompetent or unworthy. This would have 
been much more in consonance with the Cesarist idea, 
the Emperor and the people taking the place of the 
“Senate and people” of Rome, would probably have 
secured a line of able successors, and would not have 
been quite outside European precedent, the head of the 
House of Romanoff claiming some privilege of the kind 
which Alexander I. actually and successfully exercised. 
He passed over his next brother, Constantine, whom he 
probably believed to be liable to attacks of insanity, in 
favour of the younger brother, Nicholas, who, if not a 
successful, was at all events an impressive occupant of the 
throne. Napoleon’s opportunity, complete as it was, was 


“however lost, with this absurd result among others, that 


the Cesar asking for a plcbiscite might be a baby; and 
Prince Victor is acknowledged by his party and his 
relatives as head of the dynasty, the man who must reign 
in France if its pretensions are ever again legally acknow- 
ledged. That acknowledgment carries little at present, 
except the devotion of a few Frenchmen and a large number 
of Corsicans ; but it makes the new Napoleon a “ personage ” 
whom diplomatists will study, and who will be watched by 
the European public with a certain curiosity to discover 
what manner of man he is. Considering his pretensions, 
and the interest always taken in his race, which, after all, 
has had the most exciting of modern family histories, 
extraordinarily little is publicly known of him except that 
he quarrelled with his father, not even whether his character 
is, in its general aspect, that which should belong to the 
head of the Bonaparte House. 

The idea, not only of the public, but of physiologists and 
historians also, is that a man derives more from his mother 
than his father ; but it is curiously contradicted by the 
history of European dynasties. The Sovereigns inherit 
thrones from their fathers only, or ina case like that of King 
Alfonso XII., or our own Prince of Wales, from a mother 
who is heiress, and therefore represents, not a foreign 
family, as a Queen Consort does, but the reigning House 
itself; yet every dynasty has presented certain marked 
and fixed tendencies, extending, like the Hapsburg under- 
lip, even to physical peculiarities. The Bourbons, who 
inherit from men only, have always been very royal, able 
to reign if not to rule, with a certain largeness of view 
visible even in the unhappy Louis XVI, and an in- 
vincible obstinacy, which has illustrated or discredited 
them according to its object. They have been different men, 
but nobody mistakes the Bourbon face; and we cannot 
recall one of the House who has lacked the special Bourbon 
qualification, which we can best define as regality. It 
existed even in Philippe Egalité, who died a Bourbon, 
though he had lived a dirty intriguer. The Hapsburgs 
have been much more alike, and have all exhibited a cer- 
tain Jovian serenity, as of men above the accidents of 
fortune, as well as most of the obligations of life; a 
‘Cesarean majesty,” as Vehse calls it, which has attached 
even to the stupidest of the race. They believe in them- 
selves to a strange degree, and on the morrow after a 
defeat, or on a day of victory, equally feel and _be- 
have as rightful Emperors. Dignity, as we suppose it 
ought to be called, is their special characteristic—com- 
bined with a hurry to act which comes out throughout 
their history, and is probably an inheritance from the 
visionary Maximilian I.—as strenuousness has been that 
of the Hohenzollerns, who for the rest have resembled 
domineering, thrifty, but not unrespected landowners. One 
always thinks of them as of a great race of squires, which 
is what they have personally looked, though Frederick the 
Great rose higher, and would have been taken for a per- 
sonage in any society in the world. Our own reigning 
family, which has never ceased to be German in ap- 
pearance, has always exhibited in different ways a character 
of strong ordinariness, which the English people have 
understood as the Hanoverians did, and on the whole, 
with most curious little outbreaks of popular contempt, 
have agreed to approve. It is a character which rises 
at crises, and somehow impresses those about them, pro- 
bably from a conviction, always grateful to Englishmen, 
that they will never do anything wholly unexpected. What 
the English would do with a really original monarch, it is 
impossible to say;—probably move an Address of both 
Houses praying him never to speak in public except 
through a responsible Minister. The House of Bonaparte 
has characteristics as marked as those of any of the older 





families whose habit of reigning has been less spasmodic. 
Its members have all showed ability, have all been am- 
bitious of thrones—to be kings is the réle of Bonapartes 
as to be admirals and generals is of so many naval and 
military families—and have all shown an incapacity to feel 
the pressure of obligations, whether religious or social or 
moral. What Taine calls the condottiere instinct—the 
refusal, or rather the inability, to be bound by any con- 
sideration whatever except their own judgment as to what 
it would best suit them and best pay them to do just 
then—has been dominant in all. They have not been gen- 
tlemen, not because they have any liking for common ways, 
but because to be refined is to submit to an immense 
number of rules and obligations which oppressed them 
much as clothes oppress a Maori. They have been at 
heart like the ancient Cesars, soluti a legibus, unbound by 
laws,—a position which, by-the-way, the great Bonaparte 
used to claim for himself, when talking with his intimates, 
in so many words. They seem never to have felt for others 
at all, not even for those closest to them, and to have been 
to a marvellous extent independent of opinion, except when 
opinion might increase or diminish their own direct 
strength. All of them have distrusted and despised men, 
not from any moral grandeur, but from a profound convic- 
tion of human selfishness; and all, therefore, have been 
singularly unsuccessful, more unsuccessful than any other 
dynasty, in permanently securing attached adherents. A 
temperament like that in a family of marked ability 
which has enjoyed unrivalled chances, and has always 
demanded grand profits from its great stakes, should have 
given them great advantages in the race of dynasties, for if 
life is a mere survival of the fittest, every scruple is 
in one sense an embarrassment. Unfortunately for the 
House, all men are themselves as well as politicians, and 
freedom from laws involves freedom from the laws of con- 
duct, which in the end weakens instead of strengthening 
character. The Bonapartes throughout their wonderful 
history would have been more successful men if they had 
been good enough, or even law-abiding enough, for other 
men to trust them—it was Alexander I.’s total inability 
to trust Napoleon, or to believe that he would let him have 
his share, which prevented the partition of the world pro- 
posed by the conqueror at Tilsit,—or even to like them— 
neither Napoleon I. nor Napoleon III. nor Prince Napoleon 
ever had a friend, or even a devoted mistress—and the 
dynasty has been perpetually hampered by the quality of un- 
scrupulousness, liberation from law, which has also helped in 
its success. We shall see by-and-by if the family character 
adheres to the new chief, and if it masters the Savoyard 
blood—which has in it, with much unscrupulousness, much 
capacity for iron fidelity to an idea—as it mastered in 
Prince Napoleon the blood of the old House of Wurtem- 
burg. If it does, Prince Victor will have a career yet of 
some sort, like the rest, and make a failure yet, as they 
have all made, not one of them, after a hundred years of 
effort, having yet planted himself anywhere, or succeeded 
even as the Beauharnais have done. Something would 
seem to be required in a pretending House besides com- 
petence and audacity, before it fixes itself firmly, some- 
thing—we call it in England the sense of duty—by which 
it ties itself to the remainder of the human race. 





THE NEWFOUNDLAND GRIEVANCE. 


bi ee oy demoralises like a long-standing grievance. 
Under its influence, communities, no less than in- 
dividuals, become truculent, suspicious, and unreasonable. 
To those hag-ridden by a grievance, the whole field of 
vision grows discoloured, every object distorted. They 
find in the commonest and most innocent acts, indications 
of the deepest treachery, and every word is heid to convey 
some sinister intention, or to be meant as a deliberate insult. 
Because the British Government cannot tear up the Treaty 
of Utrecht “at sight,” and throw over with equal rapidity 
a dozen confirmatory instruments, the Newfoundlanders 
believe, or profess to believe, that the Mother-country is 
cynically indifferent to the interests of the Daughter- 
State, and is careless as to her future. ‘If you really 
cared for us, you would not talk about the public law of 
Europe, and the necessity for not violating solemn treaties 
at a moment’s notice,’ is the complaint of the Colonists ; 
and for the time they really seem to believe that England 
is assuming the position of a tyrant and oppressor. Yet 
all we have refused to do is arbitrarily to dispossess the 
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French of rights-of which some are undoubtedly well 
founded, and of which the rest are at any rate fit 
subjects for arbitration. We are treated, in a word, as 
bullies and cowards, because we cannot ignore the stubborn 
fact that France has a certain easement on the shores of 
Newfoundland which as yet we have not been able to 
induce her to give up. 

In writing thus, we by no means wish to insinuate that 
the Newfoundlanders have no excuse for being out of 
temper. We are perfectly willing to admit that they have. 
It is quite easy for us to keep calm under existing circum- 
stances. No European Power claims to use the shores 
and coast districts of Cornwall in such a way as to make 
them practically worthless to the inhabitants. Again, we 
are not worried by the thought that we, a small com- 
munity, have to follow the lead and accept the arrange- 
ments made by a great nation. Without question the 
people of Newfoundland are exposed to the most irritating 
and vexatious form of co-dominion. A considerable 
portion of their island is only theirs in name, while 
in reality it is controlled by the French. Unfor- 
tunately, too, this French control has never been pro- 
perly defined, and it is a matter of bitter controversy 
how far it extends, and what interests it affects. If 
the people of Newfoundland were philosophers, they 
would perhaps reflect that things might have been worse, 
and that the Treaty of Utrecht might have handed over 
a piece of the island entirely to the French, instead of 
only giving them an easement thereon. As it is, however, 
having the inland districts and certain undisputed rights 
even on the French shore, entirely to themselves, seems 

uite worthless, and they feel more indignant with half 
the loaf than they would with no bread. All Newfound- 
land minus the easement on the French shore, appears a 
worse bargain than if the French had originally had a 
piece of territory carved out for their own use and posses- 
sion. It is, in fact, because the French rights are not 
strongly marked enough that they are so irksome. We 
may regret the French having got Madagascar, but we 
can bear it far more easily than we could sharing with 
them an island in the South Pacific. But though it 
is not difficult to understand, and in a large measure 
to sympathise with, the soreness of the Newfoundlanders, 
it is necessary to remind them that they will lower them- 
selves in the eyes of the English-speaking race if they con- 
tinue to adopt so irritable and unreasonable an attitude. 
They have indulged themselves with the luxury of tall- 
talking and tall-thinking until they have lost all sense of 
proportion. Their political perspective is hopelessly out, 
and makes them represent the Fishery difficulty as if it 
were an affair of the first magnitude, instead of what if 
really is, a troublesome but in no sense all-important 
disagreement as to the interpretation of the clauses in an 
unsatisfactory series of treaties. Newfoundland gains a 
great deal by belonging to the Empire, but she must not 
imagine that there are no duties and responsibilities 
attached to that position. She rightly expects that Eng- 
land, in negotiating with foreign Powers, and in her policy 
as a whole, shall consider the interest of the entire Empire. 
But, by a parity of reasoning, the Newfoundlanders must 
also consider the demands of the whole community, and 
not think merely of themselves. Yet this latter is what 
they are now doing. They are obstructing and embarrass- 
ing the British Government in their endeavours to settle, 
first the lobster question, and afterwards the whole problem 
of the French shore, for fear that Newfoundland will not 
get.exactly her own way. They are acting, that is, as if 
the affairs of the rest of the Empire were nothing whatever 
to them. In effect, they say :—‘ We do not care whether 
England is embroiled with France, whether English trade 
all over the world is subjected to countless risks and 
injuries, or whether England sets a bad example to the rest 
of the world by refusing to be bound by the rules of inter- 
national law. All that is immaterial to us as long as we 
get England to force France to yield in the matter of the 


French shore.’ This temper would be deeply to be } 


regretted if assumed in Canada or Australia; but there 
the vastness of the interests at stake might to a certain 
extent excuse the preoccupation of the particular com- 
munity. A matter on which either population had agreed 
to look as vital could hardly be relatively insignificant 
or unimportant. We have a right, however, to blame the 
Newfoundlanders for not remembering how very small is 
their abstract claim -to—control the whole policy of the 





Empire in its foreign relations. The Colony has not as 
many inhabitants as a first-rate English town, nor is its 
wealth as great. The matter in dispute, too, is in no 
sense an affair of millions. Yet, in spite of this, the New- 
foundland Legislature has acted in such a way as to make 
it necessary to adopt the exceedingly distasteful course 
of introducing into the Imperial Parliament legislation 
intended to override the local statutes. 

Unfortunately, this unreasonableness of temper has not 
been confined by the Newfoundland Legislature to the 
dispute with the Mother-country over the Fisheries diffi- 
culty. The correspondence relative to the proposed Conven- 
tion between the United States and Newfoundland shows 
that the Colony is, in its present frame of mind, willing to 
sacrifice, not only England, but its neighbours in Canada, 
to what it believes to be its own material interests. Con- 
trary to the wishes of Canada, Newfoundland endeavoured 
to make separate terms at Washington as to the admission 
of fish under the McKinley Tariff. Newfoundland, in 
order to obtain this privilege, was to allow the purchase 
of bait in her ports. The Dominion not unnaturally 
objected to this proposal, and pointed out that the North 
Atlantic Fishery question must be treated as a whole, and 
not piecemeal. In this view the British Government 
agreed, and ultimately, the difficulty of the proposed 
Convention was settled by Mr. Blaine refusing to give it 
his assent. The action of the Colonial Office in agreeing 
to the Canadian claim that the Fisheries question ought 
not to be settled without Canada’s privity, was, however, 
made the subject of bitter complaint in Newfoundland. 
The Ministers, for example, declared that “her Majesty’s 
Government, in making the interests of Newfoundland 
subservient to Canadian politics, are ruining the future 
prospects of the Colony;” and the Legislature resolved 
that they viewed “with profound disappointment and 
alarm the failure of her Majesty’s Government to carry 
out its solemn obligations to this Colony.” The delay 
occasioned by the Colonial Office in order to hear 
what Canada had to say upon the subject of the 
proposed Convention, “is regarded,” they went on, 
“by this Legislature as unfriendly and hostile, and as 
calculated to permanently disturb that loyalty for which 
this Colony has in the past been remarkable.” This 
language leaves no doubt as to the unreasonableness 
of the Newfoundlanders, or as to their present forgetful- 
ness of the wider patriotism. The whole of British North 
America is deeply interested in the regulation of the North 
Atlantic Fisheries. In many ways the Colonies are at a 
disadvantage, but they have a trump-card in the possession 
of the best bait. By according to the Americans the right 
to purchase bait, they may be able to arrive at a satis- 
factory solution of the whole problem, a solution which will 
do away with American legislation directed against Colonial 
fish. Yet the Newfoundlanders ignored all this, determined 
to fight simply for their own hands, and when prevented 
from carrying out so unfair a policy, abuse England for 
subservience to Canada, and declare that her Majesty’s 
Government have behaved in an unfriendly and hostile 
spirit. When the Newfoundland Government acts as it has 


acted with regard to the Washington Convention, it is im- © 


possible to regard its declarations as to the conduct of the 
English naval officers with any great confidence. As we have 
said before, however, we must make great allowance for the 
demoralisation caused by a long-standing grievance. The 
Newfoundlanders have had a very bad one for two hundred 
years, and the iron has entered their very souls. What 
England must do is to keep a perfectly unruffled temper, 
and do her best to end the miserable agreement as to the 
French shore. The French do not want to quarrel, and, 
we cannot help believing, will in the long-run consent to 
take Gambia in exchange for the French rights in New- 
foundland. Gambia is, or might become, as great a thorn 
in the flesh to France as the French shore is to us. 





MR. RAIKES AND THE BOY-MESSENGERS. 


E wonder if the English people, which thinks itself 

so democratic, will ever be induced to believe in 

the first principles of democracy. One of these certainly 
is, that where the interests of the whole community are 
concerned, the interest of the individual must give way; 
nor do we imagine that in theory this would be denied by 
any Radical. In practice, however, we invariably find that 
when the State demands of the individual any sacrifice for 
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its own benefit, which is, of course, under our present 
system, the benefit of the whole population, democrats join 
with Tories in a fierce and ill-tempered resistance to the 
demand. Prison discipline, for instance, has been impaired 
for half-a-century by the resistance of the House of 
Commons to the introduction of profitable labour into 
prisons. That kind of labour, besides relieving the 
rates materially, enables prison managers to educate 
their convicts in steady industry, and to draw a most 
useful distinction between those convicts who deserve 
only punishment, and those about whom society only 
asks that their liberty should be restrained. In the 
gigantic prisons of India, the system works admirably ; 
but this country will have none of it, because it may 
reduce the profits of small classes of capitalists and 
workmen. Convicts are not even allowed to make Army 
clothing, or service boots, or field-tents, or Navy biscuits, 
though it is certain that they would make them better and 
cheaper than contractors do, because if they did, two or 
three employers and two or three thousand workmen 
would have to employ their capital and time in other 
directions. So in this matter of the boy-messengers, which 
has raised such a fuss this week. It is now admitted in 
all countries, even the half-civilised, that the whole com- 
munity, represented by the State, must provide for the 
delivery of letters,—first, because no country could endure 
accidental suspensions of such delivery from a failure of 
funds; and secondly, because no Company could or would 
treat all receivers of letters alike, or provide equally for 
populous and secluded districts. By a sort of miracle of 
good luck, and through the insight of one or two men, who 
are to the work of administration what explorers are to geo- 
graphy, it has been discovered that if the work is made a 
monopoly, and if the charges are excessively low—fancy a 
penny for the conveyance of a message nine hundred miles! 
—this necessary service can be performed, not only without 
taxing the people, but to the great relief of their taxation. 
The monopoly is, however, a necessity, and accordingly 
it has been sanctioned by the community everywhere, in 
the French and Swiss Republics no less than in the British 
Monarchy. The moment, however, private interests are 
affected, the results of the great scheme are half-forgotten. 
Now it is newspaper-proprietors who successfully insist 
that their heavy packages shall be exempted from letter- 
rates; and again it is Postal Companies, delivering within 
small and populous areas, which demand that, as far as 
they are concerned, the State monopoly shall be infringed, 
and that the Postmaster-General shall be censured 
for defending a privilege which is the key-stone of the 
system so beneficial to the whole community. Mr. Raikes 
is actually described this week by all manner of democrats 
as the meanest of tyrants, because, in direct opposition to 
his personal interests, which of course require that he 
should not make enemies, he insists on preserving a legal 
right valuable to the community intact. Mr. Raikes is in 
no way a favourite of ours, for his public action always 
leaves on us an impression—quite possibly unfair—that 
he has an acrid attorney’s mind, and never sees, much 
less admits, any of his adversary’s case; but in this 
instance he is clearly fighting for the people, and 
his enemies against them. It is his duty to guard 
their monopoly, and he is doing his duty, which is, more- 
over, in this case the path of expediency. The State 
boy-messenger will dc his work much better than the 
private boy-messenger. The belief to the contrary is so 
rooted in England, that it is almost useless to argue; but 
as a matter of fact, the State does its work—say, in the 
conveyance of parcels—a great deal better than the Com- 
panies do, more punctually, and with a great deal less 
friction with the receivers; the reason for the contrary 
belief being that newspapers will publish any amount of 
charges against the Post Office, but leave the Carrying 
Associations for the most part alone. So eager in obloquy 
are the opponents of the State, that they refuse to see the 
plainest facts,—such, for instance, as that the transmission 
of a letter by an individual—a cabman, for instance—and 
by an organisation in rivalry with the Post Office in 
cheapness and universality, are one and the same thing. 
Mr. Raikes is actually pestered with formal inquiries 
whether he means to suppress commissionaires and 
Government messengers as well as the Boy-Messenger 
Associations, though the former charge rates which put 
them out of competition, and the latter cannot be em- 
ployed by the public at any rates at all. 





The worst instance of this forgetfulness of the com- 
munity is, however, the threatened opposition to the Public 
Trustee Bill. Mr. Goschen proposes to establish a State 
Department which, for a rather high rate of remuneration, 
shall relieve dying persons of the fear that their children’s 
fortunes will be stolen. They cannot be stolen if the State 
guarantees them; and if, for the sake of that security, 
men will sacrifice income and endure the worry inevitable 
in dealing with a Department, there is no earthly reason 
why they should not be allowed to purchase that form of 
assurance. Everybody who may be asked to be a trustee, 
or who has nobody to ask on his children’s behalf, is im- 
mensely benefited by the Bill, as much benefited as he is by 
the existence of dear securities which cannot collapse; and 
nobody is injured. Instantly, however, solicitors are enraged 
because they think their business will be diminished, while 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, a grave Conservative of whom 
one might hope better things, argues that the project is an 
interference with Companies which could do the work, and 
which have expended time, trouble, and energy in the hope 
of being allowed to do it. That is a mere plea for asso- 
ciated profit-earners as against the community, which wants 
a trustee who can be relied on, not a trustee who may or 
may not be solvent, may or may not be honest, and may 
or may not be unfortunate. How does a Company offer 
the security which an individual does not? Because it 
has capital, and accounts, and directors? So has every 
Bank which fails, and every Building Society which ought 
to fail but does not. It is security through long terms of 
years which the community is seeking; and nothing is 
secure through long terms of years except the State—that 
is, the community itself—which never dies, and can only 
become bankrupt through misfortunes which would bring 
Companies down in sheaves. If it is contended that trustee- 
work is work outside the province of the State, one can 
listen patiently, or even sympathise, only remarking that 
as the State in its banking and insurance offices is already 
the greatest trustee in the world, the objection comes a 
little late ; but to set up the interests of any Company or 
any series of Companies against those of the community, 
is,—well, at all events it is not democratic. If the Com- 
panies concerned are so interfered with that they are 
unjustly fined, let them set up a claim to compensation ; 
but to suspend a useful innovation because their profits 
may be diminished, is to postpone the people to individuals. 
We might as well abolish the Parcel Post, because if that 
immense convenience did not exist, a hundred Companies 
like Pickfords might grow richer still. 

The truth is, that the old illusion that the State is a 
corporation with interests often hostile to those of the 
commonwealth, has not yet been totally got rid of. The 
idea was so true once, that it became engrained in the 
general mind, and now, when the Government is nothing 
but the Executive Committee of the population, it still 
influences thought. You even hear reasonable men 
assert that a State Department like the Post Office 
ought never to make a profit. Why not? Surely 
if there is a method of taxation which is defensible, 
it is one like the charge for letters, which falls only 
on those persons whom the State at the moment of 
making its charge directly benefits, and benefits because 
it is the State, and therefore can do needed work to which 
private individuals are incompetent. We do not believe 
that there is any reason whatever for rendering the Post 
Office profitless, and have much doubt if we are nota little 
prudish in not carrying the system much farther. Sure 
we are that if, through the failure of our trade, or 
defeat in a great war, or the pressure of the com- 
petition which we shall one day feel from the Asiatic 
millions, it becomes difficult to raise sufficient revenue, 
the thoughts of statesmen will turn from new im- 
posts on imports, and new deductions from declining 
incomes, to the possibility of making revenue through 
the utilisation of the State credit. If the idea of pur- 
chasing all railways, which thirty years ago had made 
a great impression on Mr. Gladstone, had been carried 
out, the National Debt would now be non-existent, and 
some day or other the State will raise no inconsiderable 
proportion of its income as the sole and the universal 
assurer, the single method as yet pointed out by 
economists of making the levy of a tax a comfort to the 
taxpayer. It is a sweetmeat he would be getting in his 
tax-paper, and not a pill. 
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TEMPERANCE TERRORISM. 


tie fanatics of Temperance—the men, that is, who 
honestly think the sale of alcohol immoral—are 
attributing far too much importance to the decision of the 
Lords in “Sharp v. Wakefield.” That decision is no 
doubt important, but it does not really affect the question 
of compensation, nor does it enable the Justices to refuse 
licences because they disapprove of public-houses. What 
it does do, is to enable any Bench of Magistrates on which 
a majority of Justices dislike the sale of alcohol, to avail 
themselves of any reasonable excuse for refusing renewals 
of licences, and a fortiori any granting of licences to 
fresh houses; but that is all. The Law Lords sitting in 
the case, laid it down in the most explicit way that while 
the Justices possess an “ unfettered discretion,” they must 
exercise that discretion discreetly,—that is, they must 
assign solid reasons for their refusal to renew, and not 
act out of mere caprice, or from a preconceived opinion 
adverse to the utility of liquor. The Lord Chancellor 
in particular, took pains to define the legal meaning 
of “discretion,” and quoted one case which seems to 
us decisive as against any decision based on a priori 
grounds. “An extensive power,” said his Lordship, “is 
confided to the Justices, in their. capacity as Justices, to 
be exercised judicially, and discretion means, when it is 
said that something is to be done within the discretion of 
the authorities, that that something is to be done accord- 
ing to the rules of reason and justice, not to private 
opinion (‘ Rooke’s Case,’ 5 Rep., 100a) ; according to law, 
and not humour. It is to be not arbitrary, vague, and 
fanciful, but legal and regular, and it must be exercised 
within the limit to which an honest man competent to the 
discharge of his office ought to confine himself (‘ Wilson 
v. Rastall,’ 4 J.R., 757). So in ‘The Queen »v. Boteler’ 
(33 L.J., Mag. Cases, 101), where Justices thought proper 
not to enforce the law because they considered that the 
act in question was unjust in principle, the Court of 
Queen’s Bench compelled them by a peremptory order to 
do the act which nevertheless the statute had said was in 
their discretion to do or to leave undone.” Lord Bram- 
well was inclined, we think, to go a iittle further, and 
maintain that the Magistrates could refuse to renew with- 
out any reason assigned ; but he did not affirm this. On 
the contrary, he affirmed, and reaffirmed, that the Legis- 
lature, though it left to the Justices so absolute a discretion, 
supposed that it would usually be exercised in favour of 
renewals. A Bench of Justices could hardly be said to 
act with discretion if they witndrew all licences because 
they disapproved of alcohol, or even if they reduced-the 
number below the reasonable requirements of the district. 
A supply of some sort is obviously assumed to be needed ; 
and Magistrates who compelled the drinking population 
to walk miles to make their purchases, would soon find that 
they had overstepped the limits of reasonableness as inter- 
preted by the Courts. The Justices could,we admit, give false 
reasons, the judgment of Quarter-Sessions as to the facts 
being final, and Quarter-Sessions depending on the opinion 
of the local Licensing Justices ; but we do not suppose our 
teetotal friends would desire that misuse of authority, and 
certainly it would not often be so misused. The Justices 
are not fanatics any more than the Judges are. They may 
have class-faults, and faults arising from ignorance, but 
the immense majority of them are cultivated persons who 
desire to carry out the law, who know the world, and who 
do not believe that the supply of an article of diet con- 
sumed by the Founder of Christianity himself can right- 
fully be elevated into a moral question. They may wish 
for the extinction of ill-conducted liquor-houses, in which 
all decent persons are on their side, or in some cases for 
that strict restriction of number which makes publicans 
respectable because their licences become so valuable ; 
but they have no wish to force the people to secret 
drinking by total prohibition, or even to drive men of 
all parties and all grades, Tories and Radicals, respectables 
and roughs, men of character and men without, into using 
the same inns. They will continue to act, as they have 
hitherto done, as men of ordinary judgment, who know 
that Northerners will have some means of exhilarating 
themselves, and that it is better they should enjoy their 
drink in houses where all excess can be carefully restrained. 
Their successors, if the District Councillors are to be their 
successors, will obey the same rules, with this difference, 
that their unconscious bias will be to agree with their 
electors, and therefore in most places to make respectable 





public-houses rather numerous. Our teetotal friends deny 
that, and assume that the population would be teetotal if 
it could; but if they will listen to the voters discussing 
the few landlords who put a veto on public-houses, they 
will modify their opinion. Besides, if the population wishes 
to be teetotal, who stops it? Certainly not the Legisla- 
ture, which by its method of indirect taxation offers to 
every total abstainer a heavy bonus for his self-denial. 

As to the right of the publicans to compensation if they 
are abolished by law, it remains unaffected by the decision. 
That right does not arise out of the term for which 
licences are granted, but out of the fact that they are 
granted by law, and that in granting them, the Legisla- 
ture affirms the liquor trade to be a useful, or at the 
worst an allowable one. It is not merely permitted to go on, 
like some immoral trades, but definitely authorised in con- 
sideration of payment. Moreover, the practice of renewing 
licences to all publicans not accused of misconduct, has 
been so universal, that it has produced the very misconcep- 
tion of law which induced the appellants in “ Sharp v. 
Wakefield” to incur the ruinous expense of such a series 
of appeals. Licences have come to be regarded almost 
as property, and houses continually licensed have been 
sold, especially in London, for enormous sums. To 
suppose that the Legislature will suppress a trade so 
continuously authorised, and the foundation of so ex- 
tensive a use of capital, without compensation, is to 
suppose one of two things, either that Parliament 
will depart from a practice so uniform that it was 
observed even in the extreme case of the suppression 
of slavery, or that a majority of the people will be con- 
verted to the Mahommedan opinion that the sale or 
manufacture of alcohol in in se wicked. If such con- 
version occurs, we have nothing to say, except that even 
conscientious beliefs will not justify cruelty to those who 
do not share them; but until it occurs, the Legislature 
must respect property the creation of which it has itself 
authorised, or at all events only destroy it by the 
imposition of taxation. We do not quite see, we 
freely confess, liquor being already taxed in order 
to restrain its sale as well as to raise revenue, where 
the moral limit of the taxing-power could be fixed; 
but taxation and prohibition without compensation are in 
principle widely different things. As a matter of fact, 
there is ample security against the adoption of such a 
device even by a willing Legislature, as it is well ascer- 
tained that there is a point at which the only result of 
increased taxation would be illicit sale in places from which 
the supervision of the police would necessarily be absent. 
That has been found to be the weak place in the American 
prohibition laws, and it will, we believe, lead in the end to 
their being superseded by the high-licensing system, the 
effect of which is to relieve taxation, restrict sale, and make 
the loss of a licence, equivalent as it is to a valuable mono- 
poly, a matter of the liveliest apprehension. That scheme 
is much the most promising of the many yet suggested, 
and we hope to see it yet tried in England, though, owing 
to the existence of very poor classes, and the absence of 
general willingness to inform against illicit distillers, it 
might prove more difficult to work. 

But we may be asked why, if we are so willing to restrict 
the sale of alcohol, are we unwilling to sanction total pro- 
hibition. Just for the same reason that we support the 
licensing system instead of free-trade in liquor,—because, 
amidst a Northern population not yet quite civilised in the 
matter, though its civilisation is increasing, restriction 
seems to be expedient. We should not advocate it among 
the wine-drinkers of Naples or the beer-drinkers of South 
Germany, but our people are inclined to take alcohol in a 
concentrated form. That taste, unless indulged in strict 
moderation, is injurious, and the Legislature may therefore 
restrict its indulgence, just as it may pass any other 
sanitary law or law of public order. We should pass 
similar laws against gluttony, supposing that they were 
practicable, and that this dead vice were raging among us, 
as it must have raged when theologians classed it with 
drunkenness as a positive and deadly sin. It is not to the 
credit of our population that it should need restrictions of 
so childish a character, but experience shows them to 
be beneficial, and therefore they are unobjectionable. 
The right to discourage the abuse of an article does not, 
however, involve the right to prohibit its use ; and the de- 
fence of restriction is that it is operative only against 
those who abuse. Neither high-licensing, nor taxation, 
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nor any form of reasonable restriction in the number of 
public-houses, prevents the use of alcohol ; and we have no 
more wish to defend its abuse than to defend the abuse of 
any other privilege of freemen. The law restricts the use 
of patent medicines exactly as it restricts the use of 
alcohol, licensing the dealer and taxing the thing dealt 
in; but that is not evidence that such medicine is evil, 
or its seller a person who should be purged away from 
the face of the earth. 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK’S FIRST APPEAR- 
ANCES IN PUBLIC. 


HE Archbishop of York has begun his work early, and 
begun it well. The two days that followed upon 

his enthronement were given up to receiving deputations 
and addressing meetings, and the robust common-sense 
which has always been a characteristic of Dr. Magee was 
conspicuous in all his speeches. In one of them—the reply 
to an address from the Hull Nonconformist Union—he 
had the advantage of an excellent foil. Peterborough 
has lately yielded an Archbishop to York and a Bishop to 
Worcester, and both Archbishop and Bishop have had 
occasion to speak on the relations of the Church and 
Nonconformity. The Bishop of Worcester, we do not doubt, 
may claim credit for excellent intentions. He is anxious 
to promote Christian union, and his idea of doing this is 
to speak and act as though there were no differences 
worth mentioning between Churchmen and Dissenters. 
We must do the Bishop of Worcester the justice of 
acknowledging that between him and a Dissenter there 
probably are no differences worth mentioning. But he is 
quite wrong in thinking that this fact makes him the 
better fitted to mediate between the two systems. For, no 
matter how much you may minimise the difference 
between Dr. Perowne and Mr. Smith, the difference 
between the Bishop of Worcester and the minister of the 
Baptist chapel in his Cathedral city is very marked. 
The more fervently the Bishop says, ‘“ My dear Christian 
brother, we are one in essentials,” the more inclined, 
we should fancy, the Baptist minister would be to reply :— 
‘My dear Christian brother, suppose we become a little 
more one in externals? Touching that income of yours, 
now, should you mind handing two-fifths of it over tome ? 
Your palace is not really suited to my wants, so I will leave 
that in your undivided occupation. But I think I could 
fill the Cathedral quite as well as your Lordship, and when 
you succeed to a seat in the House of Lords, I should 
greatly like to have the occasional use of it.’ We 
really do not see what answer the Bishop of Worcester 
could make to a representation of this kind, or how 
he would defend himself against the admirable reasoning 
of the Archbishop of York. The framer of the address 
from the Hull Nonconformist Union had struck a very 
much truer note, when he opened his address by say- 
ing :— Separated as we are from you and you from 
us by our different ecclesiastical systems, and by the 
different views of divine truth which give rise to these 
systems; separated as we are in some respects deeply and 
seriously.” And the Archbishop replies in the same strain. 
He welcomes the address for the very reason that it is free 
from the “unreal platitudes which too often mark the 
occasions when Churchmen and Nonconformists greet one 
another in public.” Its authors “ do not speak of ‘ sinking 
our minor differences, or of there being nothing that 
divides us save a few external forms of no real im- 
portance.” And then he goes on in words that really 
leave the Bishop of Worcester not a leg to stand on:— 
“Those who use such language seem to me wholly uncon- 
scious of the condemnation which they are pronouncing 
on themselves as they use it. They forget that if the 
differences which divide us are really small, there ought to 
have been no separation; while if they are really great, 
they cannot be sunk nor ignored.” Plain speaking of this 
kind is far more really calculated to encourage friendly 
relations between Churchmen and Dissenters than the 
“unreal platitudes” condemned by the Archbishop of 
York. If there is no essential difference between 
the Church and Dissent, why, the Dissenter may well 
ask, is there so much formal difference? Why are 
not both established or both disestablished ? Once 
recognise that the differences between them are essen- 
tial, that they involve different views of divine truth, 
and that there is consequently no way of removing them 





except by the slow process of intellectual conviction,—and 
the gulf between the two is seen to be natural and 
necessary. But this very discovery does in itself tend to 
peace. It is not differences based on solid conviction that 
irritate men, but differences which have no such founda~ 
tion. When the region of solid conviction has once been 
marked off, there is nothing to prevent friendship and co- 
operation in all the region that lies beyond. Any “inner 
unity” between Churchmen and Dissenters must rest, as 
the Archbishop of York truly says, on an honest assurance 
on each side that they are doing God’s will in remaining 
apart. 

In the evening of the same day, the Archbishop made 
his first appearance before the working men of the North. 
When we remember what nonsense is often talked by the 
clergy to working men, and to the clergy about working 
men, we are really grateful to the Archbishop for his 
excellent illustration of how these questions ought to be 
treated. It is not uncommon to find people who ought 
to know better, treating the knowledge of economic laws 
and economic conditions as a grace conferred at ordina- 
tion. The clergy are exhorted not only to study these 
questions—which they seldom do, but also to take an 
active part in their settlement—which in too many cases 
they are quite ready to do. The act of putting on a 
surplice is somehow supposed to invest a man with the 
qualifications necessary for being an arbitrator in trade 
disputes, among which that of being a warm partisan is 
not unfrequently included. In these days, it requires some 
courage for an Archbishop to tell working men that instead 
of going to the clergyman of the parish, or even to the 
Archbishop of the Province, to settle their disputes, “ they 
had better settle their own disputes, or go to some one who 
understands them.” Amateur intervention is always mis- 
chievous, and in economical questions the clergy are, in a 
majority of cases, complete amateurs. This ought not to 
be true perhaps, because the Archbishop is quite right 
when he says that what we have to deal with in trade dis- 
putes is not Labour and Capital, but labourers and 
capitalists ; and the clergy, who have to mix with all sorts 
and conditions of men, ought to know men rather better 
than other people. We cannot explain the inconsistency 
between what ought to be and what is. All we can do is 
to note its existence, and to repeat that, in the instances 
in which the clergy have taken a prominent part in trade 
quarrels, they have seldom played their part well. The 
Archbishop’s advice will be really useful if it leads the 
clergy to help working men “by doing nothing for them 
that they can do better for themselves.” 

The Archbishop touched very happily upon the liquor 
question. He did not repeat any of the epigrammatic 
phrases which have become famous, because on the occa- 
sion of his first coming among them he did not, he said, want 
to come to grief. But without provoking controversy, he 
showed plainly enough that he held to his old views. The 
side of the Temperance question that attracts him is still the 
side of individual effort and private combination. That “ if 
working men resolved not to go inside public-houses, they 
would very effectually shut a good many of them up,” is 
a truism, but it is a truism which is constantly forgotten. 
Just when the Temperance party have done most and 
prospered best, they propose to lay aside the arms which 
have served them so well, and, less wise than David, to 
fight in armour which they have not proved. By-and-by, 
but probably not till after much time has been wasted in 
passing measures which do no good, and much more mis- 
spent in passing measures which do positive harm, we 
shall perhaps learn by experience how ill-fitted legislation 
is to replace individual effort. 

One more point may be noted in these first speeches of 
the new Archbishop. His predecessor was a strong man, 
but he kept his strength very much to himself. The isola- 
tion of the Northern Province was to him one of its charms. 
It is plain, from what Archbishop Magee said at Beverley, 
that he does not mean to maintain a similar attitude. The 
“oeneral government of the Church,” in his opinion, neces- 
sitates to a large extent the presence of the Archbishop of 
York in London. There is no question but that at times 
when it has been important that the Church should show a 
united front, she has suffered from the too great severance 
of the Northern and Southern Provinces. There is no 
need to merge them into one, or to sacrifice any element 
of utility which results from their separate life. But 
there are occasions when, in the interests of the “ general 
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government of the Church,” their practical, if temporary, 
union would be productive of real advantage. The first 
and indispensable condition of such union is the desire of 
both Archbishops to bring it about. And we may now 
feel sure that this condition will not be wanting. 








HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

E must leave the great lawyers to dispute with each 
other as to the legal accuracy of the decision in the 
Clitheroe case. They are by no means unanimous, we are 
told, a good many of them holding that the judgment, even if 
it is defensible under statute law, overrules a great body of 
decisions, opinions, and legal traditions, in which the right of 
the husband to detain the wife has been, if not expressly 
affirmed, at least assumed. To us, as mere laymen, it seems 
that the matter has been settled by positive enactment in the 
statute commonly known as the “ Weldon Act.” The Legis- 
lature by that statute abolished the power of the Divorce 
Court to enforce restitution of conjugal rights by imprison- 
ment, and so reduced decrees in such suits into mere declara- 
tions of an abstract right. It is almost incredible that the 
Legislature, while prohibiting imprisonment by Judges who 
are presumably impartial and disinterested, should have 
intended in the very same class of cases to permit im- 
prisonment by angry husbands who cannot be impartial, 
and are very seldom quite disinterested. That, however, is a 
question for great experts, and as the law for the moment is 
settled, the one we wish to discuss to-day is of more imme- 
diate importance. Is not the practical effect of the decision 
a good deal exaggerated by general opinion? The moment 
the decision was pronounced, there was a general buzz of 
comment, the papers were full of articles, the clubs were 
full of stories, and amidst the general uproar, one some- 
what unexpected fact came audibly to the surface. The 
public had generally believed that the “rule” of the 
husband over the wife, whatever the extent or meaning 
of such rule, was supported, not only by the Scriptural text 
on the subject—which is definite enough, though, if fairly 
read, it assumes conditions—or by the tradition of the 
Christian world, or by the Anglican marriage service, but 
by positive English law. To hear on the authority of 
so high a Court that there was no such law, that the idea 
itself was obsolete, and that any husband who acted on it 
would be guilty of contempt, was a shock which, like all such 
shocks, temporarily obscured some men’s judgment. To hear 
them talk, marriage itself had been in principle abolished by 
the Court of Appeal, the bond between husband and wife 
had been not so much loosened as snapped, and _ half 
the wives in England would in a few weeks be taking 
themselves away from their husbands’ sides,—whither, no one 
was at any serious pains to explain. People talked of the 
poor and their ways, and the very rich and their ways; and 
came to the conclusions that the whole status of matrimony 
had been altered, and that free divorce was now a logical 
necessity, the latter deduction being, to the amazement of its 

readers, solemnly recorded as certain in a Times leader. 

There is surely a little hastiness in these very far-reaching 
assumptions. Itis quite true that the decision of the Appellate 
Court brought the Weldon statute into a prominence it had 
never before obtained, and that this statute, which at the time 
was comparatively so little noticed, did make a serious change 
in the law. Until it was passed, although the husband might 
have no power of imprisoning his wife, he certainly had the 
power, if his wife were still contumacious under a decree for 
restitution of conjugal rights, of asking the Divorce Court to 
do it; and the Court, unless new facts had arisen, was almost 
compelled by respect for its own jurisdiction, as well as by 
precedent, to grant the husband’s request. The disappearance 
of that power made a grave difference, now for the first time 
thoroughly understood; but then, will that difference really 
affect the daily life of the people? We greatly doubt it. The 
cultivated class hardly knew of the suit for restitution, except as 
one sometimes threatened during quarrels between husband and 
wife about property, or the custody of children ; and the body 
of the people knew nothing about it at all. Asa matter of 
fact, any husband who chose to leave his wife has always done 
it; and any wife who could not endure her husband any 
longer, and possessed means of maintaining herself, has 
always gone away. Forcible detention, even for days, has 





been the rarest of events—we can remember, we think, 
a case or two of detention by the seizure of outdoor 
clothing—and forcible detention for any length of time has 
been so nearly unknown, that we do not believe the fear of 
it has ever weighed with any cultivated woman whatever 
who has thought, for any reason untainted by sexual guilt, 
from a great change, for instance, in religious belief, of leaving 
her husband’s home. The practice among the cultivated and 
the well-to-do has always been exactly what the Appellate 
Court has now declared to be legal, and it will remain un- 
altered, though that declaration has been made. The immense 
majority of educated wives will remain with their husbands, 
either out of affection, or habit, or love for their children, or 
inability from circumstances to go anywhere else; and 
the remaining few who will go, would have gone in any 
ease. They will not in future be abducted, whatever 
the provocation, and they would not have been abducted 
before, except in cases so rare that when one happened to 
occur, the whole country raised its head to listen, and either 
to remonstrate or approve. The conduct of the poor is a little 
different, but it leads to the same result. We fancy, from the 
evidence of the police-courts, and of a good many philan- 
thropists, that among hard-working people the desertion of - 
the husband by the wife is not infrequent, and is occasionally 
resisted by force. But then, the husband neither institutes a 
suit for which he has not the means, nor abducts his wife 
whom her relatives usually protect, nor locks her up, a pro- 
ceeding wholly inconsistent with his method of house- 
keeping, and the necessities imposed on him by his daily 
work. He knocks her down on the spot, or thrashes her with 
a stick, and till he is more civilised, he will continue to 
“vindicate authority” after the same fashion. He will have 
no legal right to do it; but then, he had no legal right before, 
the dogma about the stick as big as a thumb being either an 
ancient legal joke, or an obsolete theory of law overridden 
every day by Magistrates, who hold no “correction” to be 
“veasonable ” of which the wife carries marks. Among the 
poor, the decision of the Appellant Court will produce no con- 
sequences whatever, or if any, a slightly increased reluctance 
among angry husbands to have recourse to force as a per- 
suasive, which is certainly not a reason for regret. 


We shall be told, of course, that if this is so, then the law 
as it was and the law as it is are most unfair to men, 
for while wives are at liberty to depart, husbands are 
every day put in prison for departing, which under the 
Poor-Law is treated as desertion; but that is a pure illusio.z. 
No husband is imprisoned, or fined either, for leaving 
his wife. He may go to the extremity of the Kingdom if 
he pleases, and stay away his whole life, and if he communi- 
cates his address to his wife, and sends her as much money as 
will keep her and his children off the rates, the Courts have 
no hold on him whatever, nor can his wife raise any legal 
complaint. All he is compelled to do by law is to maintain 
her and his children, which, so long as she remains faithful to 
him, and would rejoin him if he permitted, is surely just. He 
is no more punished for desertion than she is, nor has she 
any more power to insist on his company than he has on 
hers. Wherever the defect in the system—and of course 
there are defects in it, as there are in the law of parents 
and children, or guardians and wards—there is no defect of 
equality, or none which could not be remedied at once bya 
law depriving the wife guilty of malicious desertion of any 
claim to alimony. There is, we believe, some doubt about 
that, springing originally from the custom of a different state 
of society; but if that doubt is well founded, it could be 
removed at once by a short declaratory Act. In practice the 
case hardly ever occurs, the wife who cannot maintain herself 
not quitting her husband except for some one else,—a motive 
which entirely alters the legal situation to the husband’s 
advantage. 


But then, we shall be asked, is it right, if this is the con- 
dition of the law, and separation at will cannot legally be 
prevented, and never has been prevented, that such a condition 
should continue? Frankly, we are not quite sure. It is clear 
that, under the theory of marriage which the majority of 
Christians accept, the husband has a right to the society of 
his wife, and the wife to the society of her husband, and the 
children of both have a right to the conjoint care and pro- 
tection of both parents. That is a moral right as clear as 
the right of parents to respect from their children, or of 
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children to nourishment from their parents, or of the Law to 
obedience, or of all mankind to impartial justice. But whether 
it is a right which ought to be ensured by legal force, we are, 
we confess, doubtful. We should say “No” at once, but that 
the question is so immensely complicated by the claim of the 
children, who, as our Radical friends all forget, are definitely 
injured by the separation of the father and mother, and also 
by some considerations as to the right of society to preserve 
itself from the danger of demoralisation, as to which we shall 
not begin a discussion here. We can conceive of a state of 
society—it exists now in many non-Christian countries—in 
which the marriage bond requires strong legal sanctions, and 
the moral rights of both husband and wife must be sus- 
tained by restrictive laws. Weshould prefer, however, instead 
of laying down abstract principles, to say that we see little 
reason in England for a coercive law compelling parents to 
live under the same roof, and foresee little harm from leaving 
the law, with possibly some improvements about alimony, 
precisely where it is. The general opinion on the subject is 
as yet quite healthy, and we see no reason to legislate for 
extreme and very rare cases of oppression. Certainly we 
should not take the line upon which the “emancipated ” at 
once set off, and urge that, because a separation is an oppression 
to one party or the other, therefore it is a reason for divorce. 





ENGLISH NIGGARDLINESS IN BOOKS. 


HE Daily News has been reproaching the English this 
week with their stinginess in buying books, and 
contrasting us in that way very unfavourably with the French. 
But is there not a good deal to be said on the other side? 
May it not fairly be contended that the highest use to which 
a book can be put, is like the highest use to which an omnibus 
can be put, in this respect, that it should be used by as many 
people who really want its help as it can conveniently be used 
by in the course of every year, and that only books which 
belong to public libraries can be turned to their full account 
in this fashion? What, it may be said, does the average 
Englishman want from an ordinary book, not, of course, a 
book of reference? Surely to read it once or twice, or even 
three times, if it is a very interesting book; but not, as a 
rule, to be poring over it so constantly that he cannot 
well afford to take his chance of getting it from a public 
library when he wants it. Where is there to be seen 
a greater waste of literary power than in those magnifi- 
cent private libraries in which thousands of books stand 
year after year untouched on the shelves, like bullion in the 
vaults of the bank, and no man is the better for them except 
0 far as the consciousness of possessing them is itself a source 
of satisfaction that partakes of vainglory? Consider the vast 
difference between the instruction and enjoyment diffused by 
a hundred private libraries, in each of which there are the 
same standard works of permanent interest, and a single 
public library in a large city in which a hundred copies of each 
of those standard works is to be found, so that a hundred 
persons may be reading the same book at the same time. In 
the former case, you have an immense store of sunk literary 
capital, with hardly any usufruct at all; in the latter, you 
have the same capital, turned over a hundred times, instead 
of being wrapped up and buried in a hundred different 
napkins, for the use of some persons unknown at rare 
intervals throughout many generations. Why, it may be 
said, should Englishmen encourage this thriftless way 
of using literary capital, any more than they encourage 
similar thriftlessness in relation to the mammon of un- 
righteousness? Is it not a healthy kind of frugality that says 
to itself :—‘ Why should I pay for more than I really want,— 
namely, the chance of reading a good book once at least, and 
perhaps two or three times when it is a book that closely touches 
my chief interest in life? Why should I wish to buy the 
book because I want the chance of reading it carefully, more 
than I wish to buy a cab which I should only use once a week, 
instead of hiring it when I want it? If private libraries were 
limited to the few books needed for constant reading, and 
public libraries had all the accumulated copies of books which 
are buried and embalmed, as it were, in private libraries, 
books would be as much more useful than they now are, as 
coin or notes in rapid circulation are more useful than bullion 
in the vaults of a bank, or notes locked up in its safe.’ There is 
at least something to be said for this view. No one thinks 





of calling a man stingy because he declines to purchase 
a season-ticket on a line on which he only travels so seldom 
that it is far more economical to pay separately for every 
separate journey. Yet, in the interest of booksellers and pub- 
lishers, a man is called stingy who refuses to buy books which, 
when bought, he would never think of reading more frequently 
than he could easily read them if he were compelled to borrow 
them from a good lending library; and yet he pays for the 
former privilege at least ten or twenty times as much as he is 
willing to pay for the latter. Such conduct is not to be called 
liberality, but prodigality,—at least, if it is prodigality to pur- 
chase a carriage and horses for a groom to exercise every day, 
when you only want to use them yourself once or twice in the 
week, and consequently could procure what you need by hiring, 
at a cost indefinitely less than you would need for the pur- 
chase of an equally comfortable vehicle and equally good 
horses. Why do we blame a miser for keeping his store of 
money locked up in a box or hidden in a stocking, when he 
might entrust it to a bank and receive interest for that which 
he prefers to monopolise to the great loss of the community 
and to his own risk, and yet praise as wise liberality and 
enlightened literary generosity the purchase of hundreds of 
volumes of which by far the greater number will repose undis- 
turbed upon the shelves of the purchaser, perhaps wholly 
unread, and less steadily and carefully read even by the owner 
than they would have been if they had been taken out for the 
purpose from a public collection ? 


Of course the answer to this view of the matter is, that 
there is nothing in the indifference of private people to the 
possession of books which promotes the formation of public 
libraries ; that, on the contrary, without that strong desire for 
the possession of books which shows itself first in the indivi- 
dual, there never would have been those public libraries which 
ensure to the very poorest the means of access to literary 
treasures; and that, far from being wasteful, the desire for 
books, even on the part of those who do not use the advantages 
they have gained after they have got them, is just one of 
those ideal elements in society which tend to raise the whole 
level of human taste and feeling at the cost of coarser and 
more material pleasures. If the man who secures himself the 
reading of books without wasting capital in their purchase, 
spent the difference in any way that raised the whole level of 
human taste and character, we might be able to admit cor- 
dially that he had made the best possible choice. But as in 
nine cases out of ten the economy in books, like the economy 
in cabs, or the economy in dress, represents merely the 
wish to accumulate property, a wish which may represent 
anything whatever, from the most vulgar and earthly to 
the most wise and disinterested motive, it is very rarely 
indeed possible to credit parsimony of this kind with any- 
thing like a tendency to promote the maximum of culture 
in the people at large. Indeed, the love of books, as distin- 
guished from the mere love of reading, is one of those 
passions which has been almost essential to the increase of 
the love of reading in the people. For how could the writers 
of books have ever been encouraged to produce them at all, in 
the ages when the love of literature was still in its infancy, if 
there had not been a considerable number of persons who 
cared not only to read but to possess them, seeing that in those 
times it was not possible in a general way to get the oppor- 
tunity of reading them without also possessing them ? Indeed, 
the eager reader of books can hardly help eagerly desiring to 
possess them. The association with the particular volume in 
which a vivid interest is first presented to the mind is so strong 
and delightful, that no man who loves a particular literary 
effect will appreciate it quite so much in any form but that 
in which he first met with it. He loves to open the same 
volume at the same page, and renew the associations connected 
with the first moments of his familiarity with the thoughts or 
pictures that so deeply impressed him, so that even the same 
work in a much more splendid form will not have anything 
like the attraction for him which it possessed in the very 
shape in which he first became intimate with its contents. 
The books by the reading of which the mind grows, should be 
familiars in every respect, outside as well as inside. One 
should know the very aspect of the sentences which have 
most struck us, the very dress of the book, as one knows the 
very aspect and dress and gait of a friend. Even a new 
binding often more or less estranges one from a real intimate, 
as a rise in life and in his outward richness of appearance will 
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make one shy and awkward with an old friend. It is quite a 
mistake to suppose that the mind or heart can really feed 
‘itself on borrowed books with anything like the effect with 
which it can feed itself on the old family books which have been 
more closely associated with all our varying phases of thought 
and feeling than even our friends themselves have been 
‘associated with them. 

At the same time, we maintain that private libraries are in 
general a great deal too large. They are not sufficiently 
weeded out, for weeding takes time and judgment, which very 
few busy men and women have at command. The book you 
want to possess should be one thing, and the book you want 
only to read quite another. There should be the same 
difference that there is between an intimate friend and a 
pleasant (or unpleasant) acquaintance. In a wilderness of 
books many of which are unfamiliar to you, you lose your way, 
and the books you really profit by get buried and lost sight of. 
Such books should go to the nearest free library, where they 
may become of much more value than they have ever been 
to their private owner. Without, therefore, in the least ap- 


proving that niggardliness about the purchase of books which 


reading but frugal Englishmen sometimes indulge, we do 
think that there are vast numbers of books in private libraries 
which would be ten times as useful in public libraries, and which 
would not only add to the value of those public libraries, but 
would add, by their removal, to the moral value of the libraries 
from which they were weeded out. 





SUPERSTITIONS. 

<A UPERSTITION is literally—as the dictionary would say 

—that which survives, the relic of what is dead or de- 
pparted,—the skeleton of a religion, when its life and spirit 
are decayed and gone. Like other relics—the bones of saints 
and martyrs, for instance—the dead bones of religion not 
unfrequently enjoy more universal respect and reverence than 
-either the living man or the creed received while the breath 
was still in them. After centuries, the dried and fleshless 
little finger of the dead man is more powerful for good or evil 
than was the whole body of the living saint; it is held in 
greater honour, and is called upon to work more miracles. 
And so with the dry bones of religion. The worthless shell, 
the dry husk of outer observance, is carefully preserved and 
cherished long after the living truth that it once contained is 
gone or forgotten. The Southern assassin will cross him- 
self devoutly as he lurks in the shadow of a “Calvary,” 
while waiting for his unsuspecting victim; or the Northern 
Scot, with half his senses fuddled by drink, and the other 
half plotting knavery for the coming week, will piously 
«correct his children for the heinous crime of whistling on the 
Sabbath-day. For this unprofitable remnant, “superstition ” 
as it is called, is found in many forms and in many places. 
Now, we have no intention of discussing the vexed question 
which has lately been raised. of Sunday Observance, or the 
advisability of opening museums and other places of amuse- 
ment upon that day. Whether the question be considered 
from the point of view of religion or public expediency, there 
ds very much to be said on both sides which need not be said 
here. But we wonder whether some of the most ardent advo- 
cates of our English Sunday ever attempt to realise how far 
superstition enters into the motives of their advocacy. They 
cannot pretend that the English Sunday, as it is generally 
observed, is a proof of either their faith or of their consistency. 
There is something amiss in an inconsistency which shuts the 
house of business and allows the domestic servant to go on 
working, which closes the baker’s shop and leaves open the 
tobacconist’s, or which buys Sunday papers and travels in 
Sunday trains, and still persuades itself that it is not seeking 
its own amusement, or profiting by the Sunday labour of 
others. Superstition is naturally inconsistent. If the majority 
of these people could bring themselves to examine their 
motives strictly, they would honestly confess that they kept 
Sunday after a certain fashion because it was unlucky to 
work upon that day, and because they believed that work done 
on a Sunday, in open defiance of that feeling, never prospered. 
In support of this belief, they will assert that England owes 
its greatness to its strict observance of a Sunday,—rather a 
narrow and insular view to take of the workings of Providence, 
but one that is nevertheless deeply rooted in the provincial 
mind. In plain words, they have a superstitious dread of a 





malign and jealous influence which will visit them with all 
manner of ill-fortune unless it be propitiated by a certain 
formal sacrifice. This feeling bas nothing whatever to do 
with their religion; it lies entirely outside it; and yet it may 
exist in the minds of really religious people, together with a 
real and genuine religious belief, so undefined that they will 
confuse the one with the other. Such people would probably 
indignantly deny what is very often the real truth,—namely, 
that they do no labour upon a Sunday for the same reason 
that a sailor is unwilling to leave port upon a Friday. 

The more sober and matter-of-fact the people, the more 
curious are the superstitions that survive among them, in 
spite of their common-sense. It is not only the ignorant 
sailor before the mast who regards Friday with a superstitious 
dread. His captain and several other well-educated men share 
in the feeling. The origin of it is too obvious to need explana- 
tion. Equally obvious is the history of the reluctance to sit 
down at table in a company of thirteen,—a superstition which 
is perhaps more widely observed than any other. The 
Parisian pique-assiette, who lives by dining in other people’s 
houses, is often known as the quatorziéme, it being the 
chief part of his business to make the fourteenth to the 
chance unlucky number. A London hostess who deliberately 
made up a party of thirteen would be a bold woman 
indeed, for two or three at least of her company would 
object to dining at her table. Many people will assert that 
they have actually known cases in which one of a party of 
thirteen at dinner has died in the course of the year,—and with 
perfect truth probably, for taking the average age of the 
assembled guests to be thirty-five or over, the“mathematical 
chances, in favour of death occurring among them within the 
year, are rather more than one in thirteen. The chance of a 
death would be even greater if they were twenty, and would 
amount to almost a certainty in the case of a hundred,—an 
excellent reason for abstaining from public dinners! Another 
widely spread superstition is that which forbids a man to walk 
under a ladder. Some people fancy that this originated 
from a cautious dread of what a workman upon the 
ladder might drop upon them, and yet those same people 
will carefully avoid passing under a ladder which is quite 
untenanted, and know well that they do so, not to avoid 
the fall of a tile or a paint-pot, but to avoid the fall of 
ill-luck upon their heads. In former days, when hanging 
was done after a more primitive and simple fashion than it is 
to-day, the victim at Tyburn, or elsewhere, had generally to 
pass under the ladder which stood against the gallows for the 
convenience of the executioner. And he passed under that 
ladder with the fair certainty of being immediately hanged. 
What the unhappy criminal at Tyburn could not avoid, the 
exquisite in Piccadilly avoids to-day, even at the expense of 
his polished boots, by turning into the roadway. There is a 
touching humility in the practice. Which of us knows his 
fate? Though all the world may assure that young man that 
he was not born to be hung, he is yet not so certain of him- 
self that he can afford to imitate the criminal even in that 
single and harmless particular. This superstition is a purely 
English one. Another that is more universally shared, is the 
dread of spilling salt, and it is one which dates from the most 
distant antiquity. Salt, the incorruptible and the preserver 
from corruption, the holy substance that was used in sacrifice, 
could not be rudely spilt or wasted without incurring the'anger 
of all good spirits, and giving an opportunity to the evil ones. 
Now, the evil spirit lurks, as a rule, somewhere behind a man 
upon the left side, so that it is desirable, if one wishes to avoid 
the consequence of carelessness, to throw the salt over the 
left shoulder three mystic times and discomfit the wicked one 
exceedingly. It is interesting to view the grave solemnity 
with which the intelligent and well-educated woman of to-day 
will perform that ceremony. Does she ever picture to herself 
in imagination the horrible dismay upon the face of the 
baffled fiend that grinned in hideous exultation behind her 
pretty shoulders? Childish though the practice be, nothing 
in the world would induce her to omit it. But the list of 
childish superstitions is endless. Helping people to salt, giving 
them knives, breaking looking-glasses, and a hundred other 
misdeeds, are all of them fraught with disaster, and most of 
them devoid of meaning. No woman actually believes that she 
has condemned herself to seven years of bad fortune by breaking 
her mirror, and yet she cannot help being saddened by an in- 
definable dread that attends that very ordinary catastrophe. No 
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man really thinks that he is altering the course of fate by sitting 
down to dinner in a company of twelve others, and yet many 
men cannot do so without a feeling of discomfort. The feeling 
is well termed “ superstition,” or that which survives. It has 
survived, indeed, from the very earliest days of primeval man ; 
from those days when all Nature inspired him with a nameless 
horror, with the fear of some unseen power, some jealous and 
malevolent influence, that would surely destroy him if it were 
not duly propitiated. 

In no way is this dread more universally and clearly shown 
than in the superstition which we may call the superstition of 
the ring of Polycrates. Nothing angers the zealous and watch- 
ful power so much as the unusual prosperity of a mortal, and 
his careless confidence in its continuance, and it can only be 
propitiated by the sacrifice of something precious, or bya rigid 
abstinence from all boasting and ostentation. Polycrates, the 
ancient, threw his most precious jewel into the sea: the modern 
is ashamed to sacrifice in the same way, but he is also afraid 
to boast. Should a German unthinkingly assert his immunity 
from some of the common ills of life—should he declare, for 
example, that he has never suffered from an indigestion—he 
will quickly repent him of his rashness, and solemnly rap 
thrice upon the table while he murmurs the word, “ Un- 
berufen,”—that is to say, the indigestion is “ uncalled for,” 
and he does not want it. Many English people will do the 
same thing, with the phrase, “In a good hour be it spoken!” 
It is a kind of Absit omen!—a prayer to deprecate the 
jealousy of Providence. Now, we do not believe that one 
man ina hundred is entirely free from this superstition in 
some form or another. Should any man desire some one 
thing very earnestly and above all others, he will set himself 
to believe that it is not attainable, and will even try to 
persuade himself that it is not desirable,—not for the sake of 
saving himself from disappointment, but from an undefined 
and half-conscious feeling that it is necessary to deceive 
some superior and jealous power that would otherwise 
thwart his wishes. What that power is, or why it should 
be pleased to disappoint him, he never asks himself. In 
spite of himself almost, he fears it, and instinctively tries 
to deceive or cajole it. Perhaps it is an instinct that we share 
with the lower animals; and they, too, after their own fashion, 
try to propitiate Fate. This is not only the commonest form 
of superstition, but it is the fundamental idea of many others. 
Doubtless the old Persians were more preoccupied in keeping 
Abriman, the Spirit of Evil, in a good temper, than in 
worshipping Ormuzd, the Spirit of Light and Good. We 
enlightened people, though we pretend to know nothing of 
Ahriman, are not above making him a sly sacrifice of our 
pride every now and then in order to disarm his ill-will. But, 
as we have said, superstition lurks in strange places and under 
unexpected forms ; few of us are free from it, and still fewer 
care to recognise the fact. Still, it by no means follows that 
those people who are most free are the best. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN IRISH MAIL-CAR DRIVER. 
FROM REAL LIFE. 
WE travelled lately through a portion of a Southern Irish 
county, as yet untapped by a railway,on a mail-car. The fare 
was marvellously low—ls. 6d. for a journey of twelve English 
miles—and if the wit of the car-driver be thrown in, it was 
ridiculously cheap. 

Our driver, who was rather a solid, sober-looking “ gossoon,” 
did not at first sight promise much amusement. But 
appearances are deceitful, and Shakespeare himself has told 
us that “there is no art to find the mind’s construction in the 
face.” He warmed up after we had “shoved on a bit,” 
and when he had been stimulated by the remarks of an asylum 
porter, who proudly said he owed his position to the patronage 
of two “Lards.” ‘Oh! if it’s Lards ye’re for talkin’ about,” 
observed the driver, “the nicest Lard I iver met is Lard 
Mountmellick [we slightly transform the title]; he’s the 
grandest Lard av the day. He niver smoke anything but a 
long clay pipe, as long as the crop av me whip (here he suited 
the action to the word], and he niver smoke anything but the 
common twist tobaccy. This Lard’s a grate smoker intirely ; 
he’ll ardher a box av these long clays wid thirty in it at 
a time, an’ he’ll niver drop smoking wan av thim till 
he have it coloured as black as me hat.” This testimony 








to his Lordship seemed incontestable; but the driver pro- 
ceeded to improve upon it. “ An’ he’s sich a Lard for 
sport. ‘John,’ he’d say to me wan day lately, ‘where do 
you spind your Sunday ?’” (Sunday was a sort of off-day 
with the driver, and at least a half-holiday.) “‘ At home in 
Glounagoleen, me Lard,’ says I. ‘ Well, John,’ says he, ‘if ye 
want to enjoy yourself some Sunday,’ says he, ‘ bring a couple 
av dogs wid you,’ says he, ‘an’ take a day’s huntin’ in my 
demesne,’ says he. Look at that for ye now! Look at that 
for a Lard!” The asylum porter was quite abashed by this 
recital of such personal friendship and familiarity on the part 
of a Lard, as his two Lards had only used their influence for him 
officially, and he retired from the field of conversation in favour 
of the driver. As we passed an old ruined castle, the latter 
inquired if we “had iver heerd tell av how the crows ‘ falled” 
the rest av it.” As we had not, he proceeded with the narra- 
tive as follows :—“ Well, there was wonst a grand young lady 
who lived near Ballywire, an’ she was very rich intirely, an” 
she had a grate rookery near her place. Well, be the same 
token, she was iver an’ always goin’ to balls an’ parties an” 
operas an’ thayaters, and would only be rowlin’ home in her 
carriage at 4o’clock in the mornin’. An’ whin she’d want 
to go to sleep, the crows wouldn’t let her close an eye 
at all, at all. So she gothered a party of her gintle- 
man frinds, and they were shootin’ at thim same crows. 
mornin’, noon, and night; but they might as aisy have bailed. 
the Shannon wid a tay-spoon, for all the good they did. 
Well, at long an’ at last there was an ould pinshioner came the 
way, and he med an offer to the lady to do away wid the crows. 
for fifty pound. ‘Done,’ says she; ‘for all that I’m afther 
losin’ a dale av money over thim same crows,’ says she, ‘ fifty 
pound doesn’t matter a traneen to me, wan way or another,” 
says she. Well, me bould pinshioner, what did he do but off 
wid him into Limerick, and spint twinty pound av the fifty on 
bird-lime. An’ whin he came back, he plasthered all the trees 
with the bird-lime, whin the crows was aff on their divarsions 
in the day-time. Well, home they came agin, shure enough, 
whin the night was falling, an’ wint to roost. And whin they 
were sound asleep, an’ well clung to the trees wid the bird- 
lime, what does the pinshioner do but walk into the rookery 
wid a double-barrelled gun. An’ whin he fired off a couple av 
shots, the crows all flapped their wings to fly; but they were 
so clung to the branches by the bird-lime, they couldn’t stir at 
all, at all. Well, they pulled an’ they dragged all as wan, till 
they pulled all the trees in the rookery out by the roots, an’ 
flew off wid thim. An’ the first thing they came aginst was 
this ould castle; an’ they falled it ivery bit to pieces but the 
wan wall that is left. An’ it’s not very long since I tould this 
story to two English gintlemen; an’ they were so plased wid 
it, they made me tell it over agin.” 


There were six passengers on the mail-car; and in the 
intervals of story-telling, their conversation was entirely 
political, the Anti-Parnellite element outnumbering the: 
Parnellite. The chief Parnellite advocate was considerably 
“under the influence,” or, as the universal formula in Ireland 
is, “had drink taken,” before the car started. However, when 
a halt was made ata village post-office on the way, he found it 
necessary to be in company with John Jameson again. Though 
he could hardly maintain the perpendicular, it was marvellous. 
how very slightly his powers of expression were affected. His. 
language was well chosen, courteous, and coherent. The 
whole controversy was conducted in the most amicable spirit 
notwithstanding the decided differences of opinion among the 
speakers, and was in its own way an excellent illustration of 
Irish conversational power. The car-driver himself seemed 
rather undecided; he declared that if a vote would put 
Parnell into heaven, “ he couldn’t give it to him, for he hadn’t 
wan to give!” And when pressed with the attitude of the 
Bishops, he observed that “if he knew William O’Brien’s mind 
was to go wid Parnell, he’d be for him too.” William O’Brien: 
was evidently his Pope in the matter, if he could only know 
his mind. We desire to add here, by way of conclusion to this 
article, a remarkable specimen of readiness attributed to an 
Trish Rector, father of a living Irish Bishop, who was bene- 
ficed in the county where our car-driver plies his whip. A 
“ fish-jolter ” called at the rectory one day with fish for sale. 
“What have you to-day ?” “Soleand plaice, your Reverence ; 
the finest iver swum the say.” Rector, after examining them 
for some time: “ Damn your sole, leave the plaice.” It would 
not be easy to get a better specimen of a double pua than this 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE JUDICIAL DILEMMA. 


{To tHe Eprror oF THE “SpPEcTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I regret that, in consequence of my time being much 
occupied, I did not see your interesting article on what is 
called the judicial dilemma, in the Spectator of March 14th, 
until it was too late to write last week. If I understand your 
meaning aright, you wish to convey that a new danger is 
created by the Radical Party, in consequence of Radicals, in- 
cluding myself, having invited the Government to move an 
Address to the Crown, rather than that it should be moved by 
‘a private Member. In pointing out this danger, you say :— 
“‘The very last persons who in any case ought to move an 
Address to the Crown for the dismissal of a Judge are her 
Majesty’s Ministers. Such a proceeding...... ought to be 
conducted with the highest decorum, and to be absolutely free 
from all suspicion of political motive; and no proposal 
emanating from a Ministry can have all those recommenda- 
tions.” I must not occupy your space by discussing the argu- 
ments used in your article; but I will ask you to allow me to 
state some facts which may, I think, be interesting to some of 
your readers, and which clearly show that men of the highest 
eminence differ from you. 

In 1830, an Address was moved in both Houses to remove 
Sir Jonah Barrington, an Irish Judge. The debate in the 
House of Lords was opened by the Duke of Wellington, who 
was then Prime Minister, and in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Goulbourn, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
Address was moved by the Irish Secretary, Lord F. L. Gower, 
because the case affected an Irish Judge. The Attorney- 
General and Sir Robert Peel, who was then Home Secretary, 
supported the Address, and any of your readers will find the 
debate well worth perusing. I may perhaps give a short 
extract from the very remarkable speech of Sir Robert Peel. 
He said :—“ That Judges should be, as they were, independent 
-of the Crown, no one, he supposed, would question; but was a 
Judge to be allowed to take advantage of that law which con- 
ferred this independence upon him to neglect his duty to the 
country? Surely not. There were many disqualifications 
which would justify the removal of a Judge. If for instance 
i MaePatete Again, advanced age or infirmities, which unfitted a 
Judge for performance of the judicial function, would justify 
the House in addressing the Crown to remove a Judge.” 

Turning to a matter of little importance, being simply 
personal to myself, you are wrong in stating that I acted on 
public rumour. I have in my possession plenty of evidence, 
which in my opinion would be amply sufficient in the hands 
of a Government, acting upon the words of Sir Robert Peel, 
to justify an Address to the Crown. It is unnecessary to point 
out that no such Address could be successfully moved by a 
private Member.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons, March 24th. 





H. P. Conn. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S OPINION OF THE LIBERAL 
UNIONIST PARTY. 
{To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

$S1r,—As one of “that unhappy, unfortunate, ill-starred 
abortion of a party, which is called the party of the Liberal 
Unionists,” may I, if not too late in the day, remark that 
‘these epithets are eminently “Gladstonian”? The raison d’étre 
of the Liberal Unionist Party was to save the Union. It is 
the well-founded belief of that party that the Union, and 
consequently the country, was and is saved by the action of 
its leaders and representatives. If this was done at the risk 
of political extinction, so much the more credit to the party. 

May I ask Mr. Gladstone, through the medium of your 
columns, whether he considers that M. Curtius was unhappy, 
unfortunate, and an ill-starred abortion ? 

Of course we may say his story is a myth; but if so, the 
calamity which menaced Rome may have been a myth. 
Mythical or not, this classical hero has for ages been held up 
as an example of devoted patriotism, because, to save his 


_country,-e sacrificed what he believed was the most valuable 


thing to be found init. The gulf of political extinction, and 
surely Mr. Gladstone meant nothing worse, has not closed 
over the devoted and patriotic heads of the Liberal Unionist 
Party yet, although the Gladstonian augurs are so constantly 
turning loose their ill-bred birds of evil omen. Yet the “ill- 
starred” party does not shrink; the leap has been taken 








already; and if they do go down at the next General Election, 
it will be with colours standing. The country will not forget 
that, should the wicked prosper for a time and require extine- 
tion in their turn. Absit omen !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brooks’s Club, St. James’s Street. HerewoLup WAKE. 





PRIMITIVE SUPERSTITIONS. 

(To THE EpITor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—Your review, in the Spectator of March 2\st, of “The 
Golden Bough: a Study in Comparative Religion,” greatly 
interested me. In the last paragraph, you refer to a very 
curious account of the belief of the Nass River Indians (British 
Columbia), that “a doctor may swallow his patient’s soul,” &c. 
As an instance of a similar belief, permit me to draw your 
attention to an account in to-day’s Times of some French 
travellers in Madagascar. 

Dr. Catat and his two companions, MM. Maistre and 
Foucart, recently made a journey to that country for the 
purpose of exploring it. Whilst engaged in the exploration 
of the country of the “ Bara,” which is near the Western coast, 
they succeeded, after much opposition, in photographing the 
Royal family. The following day, to their surprise, war was 
declared against them. Upon inquiring the reason, they were 
accused of taking the souls of the natives, with the object of 
selling them when they reached their own country. This, of 
course, they denied; but it was of no avail. The travellers 
were compelled (as is the custom of the country) to catch the 
souls, which were then placed in a great basket, and ordered 
by Dr. Catat to return to their respective domiciles. As an 
illustration of the religion of primitive races existing to-day, 
I thought the above particulars might interest your readers.— 
I am, Sir, &e., 


Eccles, March 24th. W. D. Prrearrn, F.R.G.S. 





A CURIOUS IRISH WILL. 

(To tHE EpiTor or THE “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Srr,—So recently as the year 1874, a protessional gentleman 
in the South of Ireland made a will some extracts from which 
are here given. The will was lent to me bya parishioner; but 
for obvious reasons I do not give the name and address of the 
testator :— 


“T leave and bequeath an annuity of £120 a year, an ample 
provision for an irreclaimable booby, to my nephew, I. L. C., to be 
paid him only in Australia or any British colony, where he may 
desire it to be remitted to him. ..... Should the said I. L. C. 
return to Ireland, England, or Scotland, I then revoke this 
annuity, and he has my leave to die in the Poorhouse.” 


There is a long codicil to the will, made in the following 
year, explaining at great length why the “irreclaimable 
booby” had been so treated. It describes his experiences at 
the gold-fields—as a gold-digger, a horse-dealer, a flour- 
merchant, a trafficker in boots and shoes—quite an amusing 
biographical sketch, written in a style of most severe sarcasm. 
It concludes as follows :— 


«He returned to Ireland with his finger in his mouth. This is 
the career of this man of the world. I only ask any man to say 
is it to such a man I ought to leave the independence I have so 
hardly earned.” 


A medical friend is remembered thus :— 


““When I had an opportunity I called him in, which was a great 
advantage to him professionally, as he was well paid. Mr. C.’s 
case, the one when I amputated, he got a larger fee than myself. 
B.’s when upset by Mail Coach was another, and others also. I 
now make him a present of my works on surgery and any instru- 
ments I may have.” 

“T give my medical books to Mr. W.G. I desire all other books 
not medical, with soup ladle and large silver Tankard being long 
in my family, and also my silver snuff-boxes, to be packed up in a 
chest downstairs, painted [sic|, properly fastened, and directed 
to S. M., Hobart Town, Tasmania.” 

“T desire to be buried in my tomb in T. churchyard, and that 
no labourer with spade or shovel be allowed to enter my tomb. I 
have seen this class committing great sacrilege in order to show 
their work and trouble. I wish quicklime to be strewed thick in 
bottom of coffin, and when corpse is in to have lime thrown over 
it. While alive I have a great abhorrence of insects, and may 
have the same though dead.” 

“T leave and bequeath to Mr. J. M. an annuity of £10 a year, to 
be paid half-yearly, as he is the most distressed of all his 
respectable relations, not from any regard for him, but because 
he was a near relative of my deceased wife.” 

“T leave the Parlour maid £10 on giving up all articles 
entrusted to her care in good order ; she has the key of plate-chest.” 

“ Scarves and hatbands may be bought at O’C. and L.’s; these 
men employed me; but I will not have a coffin made in T., from 
the way my niece was served and treated.” 
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Are there many instances of wills such as this being made 
the vehicle for personal reflections P—I am, Sir, &c., 
CourRTENAY Moore, M.A. 
Mitchelstown Rectory, March 21st. 





PASTEURISM IN ENGLAND. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Will you allow me, through your columns, to draw 
attention to the advertisement which appeared in the Times 
of the 20th inst., of an application for a licence of the Board 
of Trade for an Association about to be formed under the 


- name of “The British Institute of Preventive Medicine,” of 


which one of the objects is “to prepare and to supply to those 
requiring them such special protective and curative materials 
as have been already found, or shall in future be found, of 
value in the prevention and treatment of infective diseases 
ee with a view to effecting these objects to provide 
laboratories, to appoint a scientific staff, and to institute 
lectures and demonstrations”? ‘To those who have watched 
the history of the Brown Institute and the attempts that 
have been made to introduce into England a Pasteur Institute, 
and who have learned from the British Medical Journal that 
“a National Institute of Bacteriology should, in the first 
instance, be a place of research in which competent observers, 
willing to devote themselves to the work, may find all 
necessary resources for their investigation.” What can this 
mean, but that one more effort is being made to start in our 
midst a school for vivisection which shall rival those of 
Germany and FranceP I would beg of those who have at 
heart the welfare of animals, and I would add, of humanity as 
well, to lose no time in protesting against this new attempt to 
form such a school. 

The advertisement ends thus :—‘“ Any person, company, or 
corporation objecting to this application may bring such 
objection before the Board of Trade on or before the 4th 
day of April next, by a letter addressed to the Assistant- 
Secretary, Railway Department, Board of Trade, Whitehall, 
London, S.W.”—I am, Sir, &e., A. Muriext Roscoe, 

Hon. Sec., Bristol and Clifton Anti-Vivisection Society. 

P.S.—Petitions to be signed are lying at the offices of the 
Anti-Vivisection Society, 20 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
where further information can be obtained. 

CALVINISM. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—Your reviewer (p. 420) of Canon Rawlinson’s “Isaac 
and Jacob” has a strange idea of “ uncompromising Calvinism.” 
He finds it in the statement: “ Jacob was loved and Esau 
hated, while still in Rebekah’s womb, because of their foreseen 
qualities.” The shortest answer to this will be found in 
Calvini Institutio, III., xxii. §§ 1, 11, the first and last sec- 
tions, almost the first and last words, of that chapter. The 
marginal summary of §1 reads thus:—“ Nonnulli existimant 
Deum, prout cujusque merita fore previdet, alios eligere, alios 
reprobare.” (These are the adversaries of Calvin’s “ orthodox 
doctrine.”) The last words of the last (11th) section, referring 
to the reprobate as well as the elect, are these :—‘“‘ Admonen- 
tur homines nihil cause querere extra Ejus voluntatem.” The 
second of the (intensely Calvinistic) “Lambeth Articles” 
expresses the same doctrine :—“ Causa movens aut efficiens 
predestinationis ad vitam non est previsio fidei aut perseve- 
rantix aut bonorum operum, aut ullius ret que insit in personis 
predestinatis, sed sola voluntas beneplaciti Dei.” The very 
name of Calvinism is being forgotten ; but the thing survives. 
—I am, Sir, &e., : 

Chipperfield, March 22nd. C. P. PHINN. 

[“ Calvinism ” was certainly used in a very loose way. But 


“foreknowledge absolute” is very much the same thing as 
“ fixed fate.”—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


A CHILD’S HAIR. 





A LETTER from abroad. I tear 

Its sheathing open, unaware 

What treasure gleams within ; and there— 
Like bird from cage— 

Flutters a curl of golden hair 
Out of the page. 





From such a frolic head ’twas shorn! 

(Tis but five years since he was born.) 

Not sunlight scampering over corn 
Were merrier thing. 

A child? A fragment of the morn, 
A piece of Spring! 


Surely an ampler, fuller day 
Than drapes our English skies with grey— 
A deeper light, a richer ray 
Than here we know— 
To this bright tress have given away 
Their living glow. 


For Willie dwells where gentian flowers 

Make mimic sky in mountain bowers ; 

And vineyards steeped in ardent hours 
Slope to the wave, 

Where storied Chillon’s tragic towers 
Their bases lave; 


And over piny tracts of Vaud 

The rose of eve steals up the snow; 

And on the waters far below 
Strange sails like wings 

Half-bodilessly come and go, 
Fantastic things ; 


And tender night falls like a sigh 
On chalets low and chateaux high; 
And the far cataract’s voice comes nigh, 
Where no man hears; 
And spectral peaks impale the sky 
On silver spears. 





Ah, Willie, whose dissevered tress 

Lies in my hand !—may you possess 

At least one sovereign happiness, 
Ev’n to your grave; 

One boon than which I ask naught less, 
Naught greater crave: 


CRN SORE IS 


May cloud and mountain, lake and vale, 
Never to you be trite or stale 
As unto souls whose wellsprings fail 
Or flow defiled, ; 
Till Nature’s happiest fairy-tale F 
Charms not her child! 





For when the spirit waxes numb, 
Alien and strange these shows become, 
And stricken with life’s tedium 
The streams run dry, 
The choric spheres themselves are dumb, | 
And dead the sky,— 


siinseebibre tes 





Dead as to captives grown supine, 

Chained to their task in sightless mine =: 

Above, the bland day smiles benign, ; 
Birds carol free, { 

In thunderous throes of life divine 
Leaps the glad sea ; | 


But they—their day and night are one. : 
What is ’t to them, that rivulets run, i 
Or what concern of theirs the sun ? 4 
It seems as though 
Their business with these things was done 
Ages ago: 


Only, at times, each dulled heart feels 
That somewhere, sealed with hopeless seals, 
The unmeaning heaven about him reels, 
And he lies hurled 
Beyond the roar of all the wheels 
Of all the world. 


. . ° . 


On what strange track one’s fancies fare ! 
To eyeless night in sunless lair 
Tis a far cry from Willie’s hair; 
And here it lies— 
Human, yet something which can ne’er 
Grow sad and wise : 
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Which, when the head where late it lay 
In life’s grey dusk itself is grey, 
And when the curfew of life’s day 
By death is tolled, 
Shall forfeit not the auroral ray 
And eastern gold. 
WILLIAM Watson. 








BOOKS. 


—@~——. 
THE OXFORD MOVEMENT.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 


THOSE who did not know the late Dean of St. Paul’s, perhaps 
the ripest scholar among our Oxford divines, certainly the 
most accomplished man of letters, with a large share of 
Cardinal Newman’s perfect delicacy and simplicity of style, 
and an independence of thought of his own that rendered it 
impossible for him to follow Newman to Rome, deeply as he had 
entered into his genius and sympathised with the ardour of his 
spiritual purposes, will find in this book something as near to 
a literary transcript of his mind as it is often given to men to 
embody in their writing. No book so vivid and so truthful on 
the Oxford Movement has been written, or, we strongly suspect, 
ever will be written in the future, for the men who personally 
knew what it was, are rapidly passing away, and among those 
that remain there is probably not one possessed as well of all 
the late Dean of St. Paul’s knowledge of its leading men, as of 
anything like his literary genius. Dean Church was, of course, 
one of the younger generation of Tractarians. He did not.go to 
Oxford at all till 1833, taking his degree in 1836, so that he was 
an undergraduate during all the early part of the Oxford move- 
ment. He was never personally acquainted with Richard Hurrell 
Froude, to whom, as every one admits, the Oxford movement 
owed so much of its impetuous force and intensity of purpose. 
But he was in its later stages very intimate with Cardinal 
Newman, and he was one of the Proctors who in 1841 vetoed 
the condemnation of Tract 90. He was much at Littlemore 
with Dr. Newman during what the latter called his Anglican 
death-bed period, and he was familiar with Charles Marriott, 
with W. J. Copeland, with Isaac Williams, with W. G. Ward, 
and entered with deep interest into the Hampden controversies 
and all the various complications of the Tractarian con- 
troversy in all but its earliest stage. Add to this that his 
mind had much of the inflexible reality, and his religious 
feeling much of the lustre, simplicity, and depth which lend 
so great acharm to Newman’s sermons, and that this book 
gives full expression to these rare qualities, and we have a 
group of qualifications which it is very unlikely that any 
future chronicler of those vivid twelve years of Oxford life 
will ever possess in a combination so unique. 

Nothing can be more perfect than the sketch of Keble, in 
whom, by the consent of all, the Oxford movement had its 
origin, though it was not from Keble that it took its main 
supply of force, but from Hurrell Froude and Newman. 
Keble was too much of the shy, retiring poet to set any great 
movement afoot; but it was his singular reality and disinter- 
estedness, his humility and his ardent devotion, which kindled 
first Froude and then Newman (through Froude) into life :— 
“ Mr. Keble had not many friends and was no party chief. He 
was a brilliant university scholar overlaying the plain, un- 
worldly country parson; an old-fashioned English Church- 
man, with great veneration for the Church and its bishops, 
and a great dislike of Rome, Dissent, and Methodism, but 
with a quick heart; with a frank, gay humility of soul, with 
great contempt of appearances, great enjoyment of nature, 
great unselfishness, strict and severe principles of morals and 
duty.” Yet Keble had plenty of vividness of a kind. He 
was pronounced by his own servant, at the time he was 
reading with Hurrell Froude, Isaac Williams, and Robert 
Wilberforce, to be “the greatest boy of them all.” Yet he 
did not scruple to make the intensity of his own religious 
convictions tell on his pupils. A characteristic story is 
told by Dean Church of one of the sayings by which Keble 
most impressed Hurrell Froude :—‘‘ Froude told me many 
years after,’ writes one of his friends, ‘that Keble once, before 
parting with him, seemed to have something on his mind which 





* The Oxford Movement: Twelve Years, 1833-1845. By R. W. Church, M.A., 
D.C.L., sometime Dean of St. Paul’s and Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
London: Macmillan and Co. 





he wished to say, but shrank from saying, while waiting, I 
think, for a coach. At last he said, just before parting, 
“Froude, you thought Law’s Serious Call was a clever book ; 
it seemed to me asif you had said the Day of Judgment will be 
a pretty sight.” This speech, Froude told me, had a great 
effect on his after life.” It was from Keble that Newman 
contracted his great dread of anything like excitement and 
fanaticism, and it was from Keble that the Oxford movement 
contracted its profound dislike of the theatrical elements of the 
Roman Catholicism of the South. In men like Isaac Williams, 
this element of the movement dominated its whole course, and 
Dean Church tells us how sensitive Isaac Williams, in spite of 
his devotion to Newman, was to something in Newman which 
appeared to warn him of a less sober and reserved element in 
Newman’s character threatening an issue in something less 
moderate than Anglican divinity :— 


“Froude was now residing in Oxford, and had become Newman’s 
most intimate friend, and he brought Newman and Williams to- 
gether. ‘ Living at that time,’ he says, ‘so much with Froude, I 
was now in consequence for the first time brought into intercourse 
with Newman. We almost daily walked and often dined together.’ 
Newman and :Froude had ceased to be tutors; their thoughts 
were turned to theology and the condition of the Church. Newman 
had definitely broken with the Evangelicals, to whom he had been 
supposed to belong, and Whately’s influence over him was waning, 
and with Froude he looked up to Keble as the pattern of religious 
wisdom. He had accepted the position of a Churchman as it was 
understood by Keble and Froude; and thus there was nothing to 
hinder Williams’s full sympathy with him. But from the first 
there seems to have been an almost impalpable bar between them, 
which is the more remarkable because Williams appears to have 
seen with equanimity Froude’s apparently more violent and 
dangerous outbreaks of paradox and antipathy. Possibly, after 
the catastrophe, he may, in looking back, have exaggerated his 
early alarms. But from the first he says he saw in Newman what 
he had learned to look upon as the gravest of dangers—the pre- 
ponderance of intellect among the elements of character and as 
the guide of life. ‘I was greatly delighted and charmed with 
Newman, who was extremely kind to me, but did not altogether 
trust his opinions ; and though Froude was in the habit of stating 
things in an extreme and paradoxical manner, yet one always 
felt conscious of a ground of entire confidence and agreement ; 
but it was not so with Newman, even though one appeared more 
in unison with his more moderate views.’ But,in spite of all 
this, Newman offered, and Isaac Williams accepted the curacy of 
St. Mary’s. ‘Things at Oxford [1830-32] at that time were very 
dull.” ‘Froude and I seemed entirely alone, with Newman only 
secretly, as it were, beginning to sympathise. I became at once 
very much attached to Newman, won by his kindness and 
delighted by his good and wonderful qualities; and he proposed 
that I should be his curate at St. Mary’s...... I can remember 
a strong feeling of difference I first felt on acting together with 
him from what I had been accustomed to: that he was in the 
habit of looking for effect, and for what was sensibly effective, 
which from the Bisley and Fairford Schocl I had been long 
habituated to avoid; but to do one’s duty in faith and leave it to 
God, and that all the more earnestly, because there were no 
sympathies from without to answer. There was a felt but un- 
expressed difference of this kind, but perhaps it became after- 
wards harmonised as we acted together.’ Thus early, among 
those most closely united, there appeared the beginnings of those 
different currents which became so divergent as time went on. 
Isaac Williams, dear as he was to Newman, and returning to the 
full Newman’s affection, yet represented from the first the views 
of what Williams spoke of as the ‘ Bisley and Fairford School,” 
which, though sympathising and co-operating with the move- 
ment, was never quite easy about it, and was not sparing of its 
criticism on the stir and agitation of the Tracts.” 


Though the Dean of St. Paul’s did not personally know 
Froude, who died in 1836, he has gathered from Cardinal 
Newman, and Froude’s other intimate friends, a singularly 
impressive conception of his character. We have seldom 
met with a more powerful sketch of eager and melancholy 
ideal passion than is contained in the chapter on the 
leader whose early death left the Oxford movement in New- 
man’s hands. The following remarkable passage contains 
but a fragment of the study, but it is the fragment which 
will best bear quotation :— 


“There was yet another side of Froude’s character which was 
little thought of by his critics, or recognised by all his friends. 
With all his keenness of judgment and all his readiness for con- 
flict, some who knew him best were impressed by the melancholy 
which hung over his life, and which, though he ignored it, they 
could detect. It is remembered still by Cardinal Newman. ‘I 
thought,’ wrote Mr. Isaac Williams, ‘that knowing him, I better 
understood Hamlet, a person most natural, but so original as to be- 
unlike any one else, hiding depth of delicate thought in apparent 
extravagances. Hamlet, and the Georgics of Virgil, he used to 
say, he should have bound together.’ ‘Isaac Williams,’ wrote 
Mr. Copeland, ‘ mentioned to me a remark made on Froude by S. 
Wilberforce in his early days: “They talk of Froude’s fun, but 
somehow I cannot be in a room with him alone for ten minutes: 
without feeling so intensely melancholy, that I do not know what 
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to do with myself. At Brighstone, in my Eden days, he was with 
me, and I was overwhelmed with the deep sense which possessed 
him of yearning which nothing could satisfy and of the unsatis- 
fying nature of all things.”’ Froude often reminds us of 
Pascal. Both had that peculiarly bright, brilliant, sharp-cutting 
intellect which passes with ease through the coverings and dis- 
guises which veil realities from men. Both had mathematical 
powers of unusual originality and clearness; both had the same 
imaginative faculty ; both had the same keen interest in practical 
problems of science; both felt and followed the attraction of 
deeper and more awful interests. Both had the same love of 
beauty; both suppressed it. Both had the same want of wide or 
deep learning ; they made skilful use of what books came to their 
hand, and used their reading as few readers are able to use it; 
but their real instrument of work was their own quick and strong 
insight, and power of close and vigorous reasoning. Both had the 
greatest contempt for fashionable and hollow ‘ shadows of religion.’ 
Both had the same definite, unflinching judgment. Both used the 
same clear and direct language. Both had a certain grim delight 
in the irony with which they pursued their opponents. In both 
it is probable that their unmeasured and unsparing criticism 
recoiled on the cause which they had at heart. But in the case 
of both of them it was not the temper of the satirist, it was no 
mere love of attacking what was vulnerable, and indulgence in 
the cruel pleasure of stinging and putting to shame, which in- 
spired them. Their souls were moved by the dishonour done to 
religion, by public evils and public dangers. Both of them died 
young, before their work was done. They placed before them- 
selves the loftiest and most unselfish objects, the restoration of 
truth and gvodness in the Church, and to that they gave their 
life and all that they had. And what they called on others to be 
they were themselves. They were alike in the sternness, the 
reality, the perseverance, almost unintelligible in its methods to 
ordinary men, of their moral and spiritual self-discipline.” 


It adds no little interest and significance to this remarkable 
book that Dr. Church knew the Oxford of the last years of 
the third decade, and of the first years of the fourth decade 
of this century, with an intimacy that gives a singular 
freshness to his sketch of the academic side of the move- 
ment. University towns are always cliquish, and these 
cliques greatly injure them as places of intellectual study. 
But the Oxford of 1833-1845, though it had its cliques, even 
as the Oxford of to-day has its cliques, was an Oxford of larger 
conflicts and more significant divisions than those which now 
divide Oxford Socialists and Radicals from Oxford Conserva- 
tives, Oxford theologians from Oxford rationalists, Oxford 
esthetes from Oxford economists. It is definitely easier to 
conceive the whole course of the Oxford movement after one 
has read Dean Church’s very striking ninth chapter, headed 
«Dr. Hampden,” than it ever was before for those who had 
not lived in that vortex of eager controversy :— 


“ Oxford stood by itself in its meadows by the rivers, having its 
relations with all England, but, like its sister at Cambridge, 
living a life of its own, unlike that of any other spot in England, 
with its privileged powers, and exemptions from the general law, 
with its special mode of government and police, its usages and 
tastes and traditions, and even costume, which the rest of England 
looked at from the outside, much interested but much puzzled, or 
knew only by transient visits. And Oxford was as proud and 
jealous of its own ways as Athens or Florence; and like them it 
had its quaint fashions of polity; its democratic Convocation 
and its oligarchy ; its social ranks; its discipline, severe in 
theory and usually lax in fact; its self-governed bodies and cor- 
porations within itself; its faculties and colleges, like the guilds 
and ‘arts’ of Florence; its internal rivalries and discords; its 
‘sets’ and factions. Like these, too, it professed a special recog- 
nition of the supremacy of religion; it claimed to be a home of 
worship and religious training, Dominus illuminatio mea, a claim 
too often falsified in the habit and tempers of life. It was a small 
sphere, but it was a conspicuous one; for there was much strong 
and energetic character, brought out by the aims and conditions 
of University life; and though moving in a separate orbit, the 
influence of the famous place over the outside England, though 
imperfectly understood, was recognised and great. These con- 
ditions affected the character of the movement, and of the con- 
flicts which it caused. Oxford claimed to be eminently the 
guardian of ‘true religion and sound learning;’ and therefore 
it was eminently the place where religion should be recalled to its 
purity and strength, and also the place where there ought-to be 
the most vigilant jealousy against the perversions and corruptions 
of religion. Oxford was a place where every one knew his neigh- 
bour, and measured him, and was more or less friendly or repellent ; 
where the customs of life brought men together every day and all 
day, in converse or discussion ; and where every fresh statement 
or every new step taken furnished endless material for speculation 
or debate, in common rooms or in the afternoon walk. And for 
this reason, too, feelings were apt to be more keen and intense 
and personal than in the larger scenes of life; the man who was 
disliked or distrusted, was so close to his neighbours that he was 
more irritating than if he had been obscured by a crowd; the man 
who attracted confidence and kindled enthusiasm, whose voice was 
continually in men’s ears, and whose private conversation and life 
was something ever new in its sympathy and charm, created in 
those about him not mere admiration, but passionate friendship, 
or unreserved discipleship. And these feelings passed from 
individuals into parties; the small factions of a limited area. 





Men struck blows and loved and hated in those days in Oxford as 
they hardly did on the wider stage of London politics or general 
religious controversy. The conflicts, which for a time turned 
Oxford into a kind of image of what Florence was in the days of 
Savonarola, with its nicknames, Puseyites, and Neomaniacs, and 
High and Dry, counterparts to the Piagnoni and Arrabbiali, of the 
older strife, began around a student of retired habits, interested 
more than was usual at Oxford in abstruse philosophy, and the 
last person who might be expected to be the occasion of great dis- 
sensions in the University.” 


And then follows a most interesting sketch of that most 
uninteresting personage who in the early days of the Oxford 
movement gave rise to a controversy of very much the same kind 
as that which Dr. Mansel’s Bampton Lectures on “ The Limits 
of Religious Thought” raised some twenty years later. Dr. 
Hampden’s was a dry and not very powerful mind, but he 
was just able enough to irritate the High Church section as it 
was getting into the full swing of its influence; and hence the 
excitement which Lord Melbourne’s appointment of him to the 
Regius Professorship of Divinity caused. It was the appoint- 
ment of a religiously colourless man at a time when definite 
religious colour was assuming more and more importance in 
the centre of academic religious feeling ; of a man who had no 
appreciation of the substantive importance of dogma, at a 
time when the weakness and uselessness of limp, undogmatic 
creeds was being more and more keenly felt ; the appointment 
of a man who hardly knew his own mind, at a time when the 
ery had gone forth that in the religious controversies of the 
day, mere neutrality was of all forms of thought the least 
defensible. No wonder that the appointment gave a definite 
impulse to the attempt to take up high ground for the 
Anglican Church and Anglican divinity, and that it stimulated 
that feeling of estrangement between the Church and the 
Establishment which as much as anything else, perhaps more 
than anything else, led to Dr. Newman’s own secession. But 
we must leave this delightful and vivid book at this point for 
the present, and will resume our notice of it next week at the 
point where the Oxford movement came into full collision with 
Liberalism in politics and Latitudinarianism in religion, 











LP AS ame ca rane are 


ACROSS EAST AFRICAN GLACIERS.* 


KILImanJAro, the highest summit in Africa, has long been 
an object of the highest interest to men of science and to 
mountain-climbers. The first European to see it, as far at 
least as we know, was Johann Rebmann, a German mis- 
sionary in the service of the Church Missionary Society. On 
May 11th, 1848, he writes in his diary: “This morning at 
10 o’clock we obtained a clearer view of the mountains of 
Jagga, the summit of one of which was covered by what 
looked like a beautiful white cloud.” On a second expedition, 
he came within a few miles of Kibo, the higher of the moun- 
tain’s two summits; a third journey had to be cut short owing 
to sickness and the want of supplies. Dr. Krapf, Rebmann’s 
colleague, again visited the region, and satisfied himself as to 
the snows that covered the mountain-top. He reported the 
height at 12,500 ft. This modest estimate brought upon him an 
attack from an English geographer of some note, Mr. W. Des- 
borough Cooley. A snow-capped mountain in Equatorial 
Africa was pronounced to be a delusion, produced by the 
missionary’s vivid fancy. Indeed, Mr. Cooley went so far 
as to declare the thing impossible per se, nor was he 
satisfied when another traveller, the Baron von der Decken, 
confirmed the observations of Rebmann and Krapf. As the 
Baron estimated the height of the peak at 20,000 ft., the last 
3,000 of which were covered with snow, Mr. Cooley’s scepticism 
had no longer any excuse. Von der Decken did not himself 
reach a greater altitude than 14,000ft. Here he was en- 
countered by a snowstorm which the incredulous Cooley 
roundly denied had fallen. In 1871, an attempt to ascend the 
summit was made by Mr. Charles New. He did not, however, 
reach further than 13,000 ft. A second journey two years 
afterwards ended disastrously. The traveller was robbed by 
the chief of the district, and died on his way to the coast: 
Mr. Joseph Thomson visited the district in 1883, and Mr. H. 
H. Johnston, whose account of his proceedings is severely 
criticised by Dr. Meyer, in the following year. In 1887, twe-—-~~ 
Hungarian explorers ascended Kibo to a height of 15,800 ft. 
Dr. Meyer met them on their way back, when on his first visit 
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to the mountain. He got as far as the ice-cap which forms 
the summit. This means an altitude of 18,000 ft. 


The traveller who attempts the ascent of an African moun- 
tain has no convenient base of operations, such as Chamouni, 
to fall back upon. If he fails one year, he will probably have 
to wait another year before he can make a second trial. 
This was the case with Dr. Meyer. He returned to Europe, 
and there organised a second expedition. This started from 
Zanzibar in August. It was a deplorable failure, but through 
no fault, it should be said, of Dr. Meyer. ‘“ All our European 
equipment, with the goods intended to last a caravan of 230 
men for two years, were lost.” The explorer was not dis- 
heartened. After another visit to Europe, he made a third 
effort in 1889. This is the subject of the profoundly interesting 
volume which he has now given to the world. The expedition 
was on a less ambitious scale than that of the year preceding. 
Yet the preparations were of sufficient magnitude. Dr. Meyer 
gives the text of the agreement which he entered into with 
Siwa Haji, a well-known Indian merchant of those parts. 
From this we learn something of the magnitude and cost of 
the preparations for African travel. Siwa Haji was to provide 
two head-men and sixty-two porters, each of whom was to 
carry a load of sixty pounds. This represents about a ton and 
three-quarters. The payment for each man was to be eleven 
dollars per month, and three months’ pay amounted to a sum 
of more than £400. A further sum has to be added for food 
and medicine, which the traveller was to furnish, and yet 
another amount for tolls for right-of-way. The expedition 
seems to have taken about three months and a half, starting 
in the beginning of September and returning to the coast 
about the middle of December. 


The narrative begins with a remarkable and interesting 
description of the details of African travel, the events of the 
daily march and the nightly halt. The travellers seem to have 
fared well. Their cuisine was fairly good, and certainly more 
varied than what a sailor has to content himself with when his 
voyage is extended beyond a few days. The supply of alcoholic 
drinks was very small,—two bottles of brandy, two of claret, 
and two of port. One of these last was brought back. Taveta, 
which lies on the outskirts of the Kilimanjaro region, was 
reached on September 17th. “A shady paradise,” Dr. Meyer 
calls it, created by the Lumi River, which, rising in the Mawenzi 
Mountains, flows through Lake Lipé. But it was not without 
its drawbacks, and after a halt of four days, the caravan started 
again. Moji, the capital of a little State of the same name, 
where there is a station of an English Mission and another 
of the German East African Company, was the halting-place. 
Here the King of Mandara was interviewed, a fine-looking 
savage, to judge from Dr. Meyer’s description, but a regular 
thief. At Moji, Kilimanjaro is in full sight, the foot of the 
Kibo peak being about thirteen miles distant. Here is Dr. 
Meyer’s description of it :— 

«“ A more sublime spectacle could not be imagined than that on 
which we gazed entranced, as, that evening, the clouds parted and 
the mountain stood revealed in all its proud serenity. The south- 
west side of the great ice-dome blushed red in the splendour of 
the setting sun, while farther to the east the snows of the summit 
lay in deep-blue shadow. Here and there the glistening, 
mysterious mantle was pierved by jagged points of dark-brown 
rock, as spots fleck the ermine of-a king. And surely never 
monarch wore his royal robes more royally than this monarch of 
African mountains, Kilimanjaro. His foot rests on a carpet of 
velvety turf, and through the dark-green forest the steps of his 
throne reach downward to the earth, where man stands awestruck 
before the glory of his majesty. Art may have colours rich enough 
to fix one moment of this dazzling splendour, but neither brush 
nor pen can portray the unceasing play of colour—the wondrous 
purples of the summit deepening as in the Alpine afterglow; the 
dull greens of the forest and the sepia shadows in the ravines and 
hollows, growing ever darker as evening steals on apace; and last, 
the gradual fading away of all, as the sun sets, and over every- 
thing spreads the grey cloud-curtain of the night. It is not a 
picture, but a pageant—a king goes to his rest.” 


What may be called the permanent camp was pitched at a 
height of 9,400 ft. From this Dr. Meyer, with his friend Herr 
Purtscheller, set out with six followers. A temporary camp 
was established about 5,000 ft. higher. From this five of the 
natives were sent back. The two travellers with one native, 
Mwini by name, remained. The ascent itself was to be 
attempted by the Europeansalone. At 2.30a.m. on October 3rd 





they started, and reached the ice-cap about 10. The first 
glacier, named the “ Ratzel Glacier” by the explorers, was 
crossed in two hours and a half. The altitude was now 
18,700 ft. “At last, towards 2 o’clock, we found ourselves 
close to the top. A few more steps in eager anticipation and 
the secret of Kibo lay unveiled before us—at our feet yawned 
a gigantic crater with precipitous walls, occupying the entire 
summit of the mountain.” 


But Kibo was not yet conquered. Its loftiest elevation lay 
on the left, on the southern rim of the crater, and this it was 
impossible to reach under an hour and a half. This, if the 
climbers had had thought to attempt it, would have meant 
bivouacking for the night, and for this they were wholly un- 
prepared. Nothing, therefore, remained but to descend. A 
little before 7, they reached the halting-place, where Mwini 
was ready with a roaring fire and a meal. Another spot, 
nearer the ice-cap, had to be selected. This was found at an 
altitude of 15,260 ft. :— 

“There was, of course, nothing with which to make a fire, but 
everlasting flowers still grew in abundance, and Mwini gathered 
great bunches of them wherewith to line our rocky eyrie. In our 
sleeping sacks and with plenty of blankets, we passed on the 
whole a tolerably comfortable night, in spite of a temperature of 
10° Fahr. At three in the morning we awoke, in capital trim for 
our climb to the summit.” 

The lower end of the Ratzel Glacier was reached shortly after 
dawn, and the crater-rim at 8.45 :— 

“ Our further progress presented no particular difficulty apart 
from the weathered surface of the ice and snow, to which by this 
time we had become pretty well accustomed. Passing a curiously 
shaped detached wall of ice about 20ft. in height, after a gradual 
ascent of an hour and a half, we reached the foot of the three 
rocky pinnacles, which we fouid to consist solely of loose blocks. 
These we climbed, one after the other, in a leisurely and systematic 
fashion, and found by the aneroid that the central one of the- 
three attained an altitude of 19,700ft., overtopping the others by 
some forty or fifty feet. I was the first to set foot on the cul- 
minating peak, which we reached at half-past ten o’clock. Taking 
out a small German flag, which I had brought with me for the 
purpose in my knapsack, I planted it on the weather-beaten lava 
summit with three ringing cheers, and in virtue of my right as 
its first discoverer christened this hitherto unknown and unnamed 
mountain peak—the loftiest spot in Africa and in the German 
Empire—Kaiser Wilhelm’s Peak. Then we gave three cheers more 
for the Emperor, and shook hands in mutuai congratulation.” 


An Englishman can hardly help regretting that the honour 
did not fall toan Englishman, but we are bound to acknow- 
ledge that it could not have been more worthily won. Bold, 
persevering, and ready of resource, Dr. Meyer is at the same 
time furnished with the scientific knowledge and the habit of 
intelligent observation that enable him to make a profitable 
use of his opportunities. His book is a fascinating narrative 
of travel, and a valuable contribution to geographical and 
scientific knowledge. It is really complete in its way. At the 
same time, great praise is due to the enterprise and taste of 
the publishers, who have done their part most admirably. 


The more we admire the courage and capacity of Dr. 
Meyer, the more we regret the tone of his utterances when he 
comes to discuss the “commercial prospects” of the German 
possessions in Africa (Kilimanjaro is within the German 
“zone of influence,” which Dr. Meyer clearly holds to mean 
absolute lordship). He says frankly, perhaps the word should 
be cynically: “The system of compulsory labour in vogue in 
the Philippine Islands might be introduced with advantage.” 
“ We must work,” he adds, with really wonderful effrontery, 
“and why not the Negro also?” Work—but for whom? 
For German capitalists at home and German adventurers 
abroad! As for the distinction which he seeks to make 
between “compulsory labour” and slavery, it is a fraud. 
This language gains a sinister significance when we think of 
recent proceedings in German Africa, and makes us think 
that, whatever resolutions Congresses may pass, there is very 
little sincerity among European nations on the subject of 
slavery. Of Spain and Portugal it is needless to speak ; 
Holland notoriously holds back; the French fiag is known to 
cover a vast amount of slave-traffic; and here is a foremost 
German explorer declaring for “compulsory labour.” ‘How 
about Queensland and the labour traffic of the South Seas ?? 
some one will ask. 
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RECENT NOVELS.* 

Tuer author of Molly Bawn never loses her brightness of 
manner, but in April’s Lady a good deal of the matter is 
rather depressing, and readers with an inveterate prejudice 
in favour of cheerful fiction have to find support during 
its perusal in the remembrance of various novels in which 
Mrs. Hungerford has conducted them through very stormy 
weather into calm sunshine. The stormy weather in the 
new story is provided by a couple of aggravated misunder- 
standings,—one between a young man and woman who 
make themselves thoroughly miserable after the fashion of 
Jovers in the more sentimental kind of fiction, and the 
other between a husband and wife who, though considerably 
older than the unmarried pair, are, if possible, even less 
sensible. The heroine of April’s Lady is, as a matter of course, 
an Irish girl, and of course she has plenty of beauty, spirit, and 
wilfulness, is too fond of having more than one string to her 
bow, and is troubled by the difficulty—common to her tribe 
—in knowing her own mind. Indeed, Mrs. Hungerford 
has made Joyce Kavanagh such a very unreasonable and 
wrong-headed young lady, that the reader’s sense of her 
fascinations is somewhat dulled; and as the burden of 
her self-made troubles grows heavier and heavier, he is 
apt to become impatient rather than sympathetic, and to 
express his feelings in the hard-hearted verdict: “Serves her 
right.” Even Joyce, however, is almost a reasonable being 
when compared to Lady Baltimore, whose fixed determination 
to believe in the infidelity of -a husband who is devoted to her 
really passes the bounds of perfect sanity; and it is a relief 
when we are allowed to escape from the distressed ladies to the 
society of the ever vivacious Mr. Dicky Browne and the amusing 
enfant terrible, Tommy. Dicky’s effervescence is perhaps too 
continuous to carry conviction with it, but it is admirable 
fooling ; while Tommy, who belongs tothe family of “ Helen’s 
babies,” is also a great comfort. In spite of the irritation 
excited by the dismal parts of the story, April’s Lady has real 
humour of a kind that will cover greater literary sins than 
those committed by Mrs. Hungerford. 

“Scott Graham ” is a somewhat epicene name or pseudonym, 
but we do not think there can be much doubt that A Bolt 
Srom the Blue is the work of a feminine hand. At any 
rate, the women in the story are much more successful 
than tke men, who, with two exceptions—the worldly club- 
haunter Leslie, and the easy-going Duke of Southport—are 
spoiled by either sentimentality or exaggeration of concep- 
tion and handling. John Le Breton, the most prominent of 
them, is certainly a failure. He is supposed to be a scoundrel 
of a particularly vile type, who has been divorced from his 
first wife under circumstances so disgraceful that he has 
become a social pariah; but his actual appearances in the 
story are hardly consistent with the character and the record 
assigned to him. During the period covered by the novel, the 
worst thing related of him is the lie by which he convinced 
Mona’s uncle that there was nothing in his past of which 
he had any reason to be ashamed; and though this was dis- 
honourable enough, the falsehood was told under the pressure 
of as strong a temptation as could well have been presented to 
him, and can therefore hardly be regarded as an indication of 
utter depravity. It is evident that Scott Graham has been ina 
difficulty. She has wished to depict a man who is bad to the 
core, but who nevertheless has some kind of fascination which 
wins for him the devoted love of two noble women; and in 
painting the portrait, she has so emphasised the fascination 
and so softened down the wickedness, that it is impossible to 
realise the identity of the John Le Breton whom we see and 
the John Le Breton of whom we hear. This is rather clumsy 
workmanship, but villains are kittle cattle, and in dealing 
with the more reputable feminine personages in her story, Scott 
Graham shows considerable power of grasping and delineating 
character. Sir Robert Strange’s-gentle yet dignified mother 
is one of the most charming old Jadies of recent fiction, while 
Angela Le Breton and the girls at the vicarage are very 
happily individualised. It should be added that the style of 
the book is easy and cultivated, and that tone or two of the 
situations are very strong in emotional interest. 





* (1.) Apvil’s Lady. By Mrs. Hungerford. 3 vols. London: F. V. White 
and Co.——(2.) A Bolt from the Blue. By Scott Graham. 3 vols. London: 
Sampson Low and Co.—(3.) Glencoonoge. By R. B. Sheridan Knowles. 3 
vols. Edinburgh and London: W. Biackwood and Sons. (4.) John Squire’s 





Secret. By C. J. Wills. 3 vols. London: Ward and Downey.—(5) A Mar- 
riage at Sea. By W. Clark Russell. 2 vols, London: Methuen and Co.— 
46.) Prisoners and Captives. By Henry Seton Merriman. 3 vols. London: R. 
Bentley and Son.—(7.) A Sappho of Green Springs, and other Tales. By Bret 
Harte. London: Chatto and Windus, 





Glencoonoge can be described, to its advantage, as an Irish 
story which is quite innocent of politics; but it can also be 
described, not altogether to its advantage, as an Irish story 
which is innocent of humour. It is possible, indeed probable, 
that the traditions of drama and fiction have left on the mind 
of the ordinary Englishman an exaggerated impression of the 
joke-making and bull-perpetrating propensities of the Irish 
peasant; but, making all due allowances for exaggeration and 
caricature, the fact remains that Paddy is an essentially funny 
fellow, and a book which endows him with the stolid serious- 
ness of Hodge seems to be a book with something wanting. 
Apart from this lack—which is certainly a rather serious one 
—Glencoonoge presents a picture the general fidelity of which 
will be recognised by all who have travelled in the rural 
districts of Ireland; and as the story which Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles has to tell is not without a certain old-fashioned 
interest of its own, the novel is decidedly readable, if not 
specially absorbing. Father John is an admirable specimen 
of the best type of parish priest in the good old days when 
the P.P. was the guide, philosopher, and friend whose aim 
was to keep his people out of mischief, rather than to 
lead them into it, and his virtues and graces might have 
been trusted to make their due impression without the 
introduction of so very unamiable a foil as that ridiculous 
bigot, the Protestant clergyman. That Mr. Fleming may 
have been drawn from the life, is possible enough; but 
his relations with his Catholic parishioners are in no 
respect representative, and therefore he mars the general 
lifelikeness of the group in which he appears. The wedding 
of Conn Hoolahan, and the subsequent feast at the “ Harp,” 
are capital examples of literary Dutch painting; and if Mr. 
Sheridan Knowles had only been able to sprinkle his pages 
with the missing salt of humour, his book would have left 
little to desire. As it is, the fare provided is sound and 
wholesome, but hardly so appetising as it might have been. 


Dr. Wills, in his vivacious and entertaining novel, John 
Squire’s Secret, utilises very skilfully his knowledge of life in 
Persia, which has already provided materials for his readable 
books, Persia as It Is,and In the Land of the Lion and the Sun. 
Jack Cumberbatch, clerk in the Post Office, is a bibliophile in 
a necessarily modest way; and at a book-sale he picks up an 
ancient manuscript volume, containing the diary of one John 
Squire, an English traveller in Persia during the reign of 
JamesI. This diary, the important passages of which are written 
in cipher, relates the concealment in the tomb of a Jesuit priest 
in Ispahan, of a magnificent treasure in precious stones, and 
the entries which immediately precede the abrupt close of the 
record point to the inference that Squire came to a sudden 
and violent end, and suggest the possibility that his almost 
priceless jewels may still be concealed in their sepulchral 
hiding-place. Cumberbatch is not an avaricious youth, but 
he has fallen in love; and to an impecunious clerk who is 
eager to be married, a collection of diamonds waiting for a 
finder offers a temptation too strong to be resisted. In com- 
pany with his friend, Abiram P. Skinner, a smart American 
journalist, whose case, both as regards presence of love and 
absence of money, is identical with his own, Jack starts for 
Ispahan; but those who wish to know how the travellers 
fared, must seek satisfaction of their curiosity in Dr. Wills’s 
pages. The novel is one of those brisk books which give one 
the impression of a full mind, a running pen, and the best of 
high spirits. Its notable fault is a certain flippancy, which 
sometimes amounts to a decided lapse from good taste; and 
the caricature-portrait of Mr. Delver, the missionary who 
gambles at a public table and habitually takes too much to 
drink, is gratuitously offensive. Some vigorous “cutting” 
would improve a book that is quite good enough to be worth 
improving. 

Mr. Clark Russell is one of the best of living story-tellers, 
but the two volumes of A Marriage at Sea suffice to prove 
that, if he has only the ocean and a ship sailing upon it, he 
can produce an interesting narrative with next to nothing in 
the shape of a story, properly so called. Mr. Herbert Barclay, 
who has money enough to keep a yacht, is enamoured of Miss 
Grace Bellasys, a young lady not quite eighteen years of age, 
who is at school in Boulogne. She has been placed there by 
her aunt and guardian, Lady Amelia Roscoe, an ardent Roman 
Catholic, whose plan is to have Grace brought, by judicious 
pressure, within the fold of the Church, and who may there- 
fore be depended upon to refuse consent to her niece’s 
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marriage with a Protestant. The eager but indiscreet lovers 
plan an elopement in Barclay’s yacht, which is to sail 
from Boulogne to some port on the Southern coast of 
England, in the hope that three or four days of compromising 
companionship may force Lady Amelia’s hand. The pair 
get safely away in the ‘Spitfire,’ but the inevitable storm 
sweeps down upon them, the yacht springs a leak, and hope is 
all but dead in the hearts of the lovers, when they are 
rescued by the ship ‘Carthusian,’ which is on its way to 
Australia. The Captain, seeing the situation, assures Barclay 
that he is ex officio legally qualified to perform at least one 
clerical function, and as his pretensions are supported by a 
lawyer who is on board the vessel, the marriage at sea is per- 
formed accordingly. A homeward-bound yacht being sighted, 
the couple are transferred to it, and are safely landed in 
England, where all unpleasant possibilities are averted by a 
second wedding in church, and Mr. and Mrs. Barclay live 
happily ever afterwards. A slighter story could not well be 
spread over five hundred pages; but Mr. Clark Russell can 
make so much of the incidents of sea-life and the developments 
of human character on ship-board, that though A Marriage at 
Sea is a good deal less exciting than the majority of its 
author’s tales, no reader is likely to find it dull. 


The opening chapter of Prisoners and Captives, which 
describes the discovery of the two living creatures—a man 
and a dog—upon the fever-stricken ship in the South Atlantic 
Ocean, is very striking, and the closing pages, which tell the 
story of the flight of the exiles from Siberia, are full of sombre 
power. Not even Tolstoi himself has written anything stronger 
and more impressive in its combination of the terrible and the 
pathetic than the death of the wife of Pavloski, and it is all 
the more impressive because of the entire absence of anything 
like rhetorical touching-up,—the situation is realised so 
intensely by the writer, that all merely literary aids to realisa- 
tion on the part of the reader can be dispensed with. Nor, as 
pure intellectual work, can it be said that the rest of the novel 
is unworthy of its opening and its close; and yet the book 
as a whole can hardly be considered entirely satisfactory. 
There is something unnatural in the inscrutability of three or 
four of the principal characters of the story. Their thoughts, 
feelings, and motives are concealed by an apparently purpose- 
less veil of mystery, and they spend their time in endeavouring 
to find each other out by a series of bouts in conversational 
rapier-play which at last becomes irritating rather than 
interesting. The reserve of Claude Tyars, Agnes Winter, 
and Matthew Mark Easton, and their attempts to surprise 
each other into self-revelation, are overdone and unreal, and 
the mere cleverness of the handling—which is very clever 
indeed—does not serve to atone for the lack of essential life- 
likeness. Of the great ability of the book there can, however, 
be no question ; and its faults are not the faults of a bungler, 
but of a true artist who for the time has deviated from the 
right track. 

The earlier short tales of Mr. Bret Harte could only have 
been written by a man of unmistakable genius. They had 
great vividness, humour, and pathos, and were pervaded by a 
strong and impressive individuality of treatment; but after 
reading a number of them, one became conscious of a certain 
monotony of theme. The shiftless, stupid man, who was 
regarded by his acquaintances with a mixture of pity and con- 
tempt, became in the moment of trial an almost sublime hero; 
the reckless desperado, when touched by an appeal to his 
honour and compassion, displayed the chivalrous tenderness 
and self-abnegation of a saintly knight of old,—and these 
two figures appeared and reappeared in almost every sketch 
of rough Western life. Recently the author’s range seems 
to have widened, and in “A Sappho of Green Springs” and 
its companion stories, there are all the old charms, with the 
added attraction given by variety of subject and tone. The 
simple-hearted millionaire who is the hero of the last of the 
four stories, “A Mecenas of the Pacific Slope,” is the nearest 
approximation to the familiar type, but his surroundings are 
so different from those of the earlier heroes, that all needful 
freshness of impression is secured. Not one of the tales falls 
below the author’s level, though probably the title-story, 
with its quaint, pathetic grace and beauty, will be the general 
favourite. Some of the landscape passages here and in 
“Through the Santa Clara Wheat,” are specially arresting 
and attractive. 





MEMOIRS OF FRIEDRICH VON BODENSTEDT.* 
THE poems of Friedrich Bodenstedt, and the philosophical 
couplets and quatrains and songs of that creation of his 
brain, “ Mirza Schaffy,” are familiar to the lips of all Germans; 
and his translations and studies of Shakespeare, a mere list 
of which fills an octavo sheet of paper, should endear him to 
the hearts of all English-speaking people. But though his 
songs have gone into some hundred and fifty editions in 
Germany, they still await a good English translation, though 
already translated into a dozen other tongues, including 
Hebrew. Scattered translations of some of his songs have 
appeared in English, and in Hamburg an English translation 
of the songs of “ Mirza Schaffy ” was issued; but the terse, 
sententious, yet poetic diction and rhythm of Bodenstedt 
have hitherto defied English translators——the essence of 
his thought seems to evaporate during translation. His 
memoirs are full of deeply interesting, not to say exciting, 
reading; for during a long life (he was born at Peine, in 
Hanover, in 1819) he has travelled much, lived in Russia and 
Persia, and met with many whose names are now famous in 
Court, diplomatic, and literary life. 

He was attracted in early life towards Russia, and in 1841 
he became tutor to the two sons of Prince Michael Galitzin, a 
position which brought him in contact with many noted 
Russians and some Englishmen, especially General Neidhardt; 
the Governor-General of Moscow, to whom, in company with 
his two daughters, he gave lessons in Shakespeare. A fellow- 
tutor at the Prince’s house was none other than the famous 
Katkoff, who became so noted as a journalist in after-years. 
Katkoff then was a man striving to elevate thought in Russia, 
and a warm-hearted friend of the Poles,—in fact, the exact 
opposite of the man he afterwards became; and Bodenstedt is 
very severe upon the man who trampled underfoot the aspira- 
tions of his youth. Much of the early part of these memoirs 
is occupied by careful studies of Russian life and character. 
He dates the reform of Russian society from the German 
colony under Peter the Great; and the manner in which, even 
in the Forties, the Russian nobles looked upon the peasantry 
as but mere animals, is illustrated by a characteristic anecdote. 
Russian literature gave Bodenstedt his first step into the rank 
of author, his first work appearing in 1843 with the title, 
Kasloff, Puschkin, and Lermontoff: a Collection of their Poems ; 
but his real literary life opened to him when he had made an 
interesting journey by felega far south from Moscow to Tiflis. 

His description of this journey is full of fact, and gives a 
striking picture of Russian life ere the railways had lessened 
the mighty distances in that Empire; and the history of the 
gradual and painful conquest of the Caucasus by Russia is 
clearly detailed. Throughout the first volume of these 
memoirs, there is much valuable historical matter, and many 
character-studies that form by themselves interesting articles. 
In Tiflis, bis life became fuller ; place, climate, and surroundings 
added fervour to his poetic temperament. Here began not 
only his activity, but bis productiveness, for, as he puts it, he 
was always working, though not always pen in hand, except 
when necessity drove him to write. The full account of his 
life in Tiflis, and his excursions and journeys in the Caucasus; 
he has given in his two works, Die Volker des Kaukasus, and 
Tausend und ein Tag im Orient; but he has left enough matter 
for his memoirs to furnish some fascinating chapters. Here 
he met with Lieutenant Kauffman, since become so famous, 
who was already working out in his brain the leading of a 
Russian army into Central Asia, even unto India. Another 
man, whose name is a terror in Russia at the present day, he 
met with at the house of an Armenian Prince, who was serving 
as Major in the Russian Army. This Prince gave a feast, at 
which Bodenstedt heard for the first time a Persian singer. 
He could not understand him; but the effect of his songs upon 
those around him was intense, and none was more moved 
than a young officer of the Guards who sat upon his right 
hand, though all was nearly as strange to this young man as 
to Bodenstedt. But he had been born in the land of Ararat, 
and only taken to St. Petersburg when young to serve in the 
Corps of Pages, and the Persian’s song reawoke all his child- 
hood’s days; and he opened his heart to our author, and told 
him his name and spoke of his varied life. His name was 
Loris Melikoff. 

It was in Tiflis, also, he met with Dr. George Rosen, and in 





* Erinnerungen aus meinem Leben. Von Friedrich Bodenstedt. Berlin: 
Allgemeiner Verein fiir Deutsche Litteratur. 
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company with him he studied Persian from the man whose 
name has, through his pupil, become a household word in all 
German homes throughout the world, though he himself never 
wrote a word. Mirza Schaffy, to whom Bodenstedt attributed 
the now famous Songs of Mirza Schaffy, was his teacher of 
Tartar and Persian literature, or rather folk-songs; and 
Rosen, with his knowledge of Turkish, Sanskrit, Armenian, 
Persian, and Arabic, greatly helped him to understand the 
Mirza’s teaching. For many years, argument raged in 
Germany as to the identity of this Mirza, or if such a person 
really existed. He did exist, but he never wrote poems. The 
poems which his name now identifies are Eastern philosophy 
intermingled and woven into such rhythmical, thoughtful 
verse, that they have become a part of the German language. 

With Dr. Rosen, a journey was made in Armenia to Mount 
Ararat, and through him he was introduced to Cotta, the 
Stuttgart publisher, thereby placing him on the staff of the 
Allgemeine Zeitung. These two volumes of Recollections are 
of threefold nature : they contain deeply interesting historical 
studies of the development of Russia, and later on of revolu- 
tionary events in Austria; charming descriptions of the 
natural scenery of the lands in which the author lived; and 
personal narrative of his own life, with studies of the 
people with whom he came in contact. In writing upon 
two such volumes, space forbids extract, but exacts epitome ; 
and we must not dwell upon how Schamyl held out in 
the Caucasus against Russia, or upon Bodenstedt’s in- 
teresting journey from Tiflis to the Black Sea in com- 
pany with Henry Danby Seymour, who had become his 
intimate friend, and who was afterwards to be of service to 
him during his residence in England. From Russia he made 
his way by telega and boat across to the Crimea, vid Trieste, 
Vienna, Prague, Dresden, and Leipzig, back to his native town 
of Peine. Trieste and Vienna were afterwards to become his 
home during interesting and exciting periods of his life; but 
Munich was his first settling-place after his Eastern travel, 
and his life here during the years 1846-47 brought him in 
contact with many of the most famous men of the day. But 
in October of 1847, he left Munich and passed over the Alps to 
Italy, at a moment when all Europe was agitated by revolu- 
tion, and when Milan, where he halted for some time, was the 
refuge of the flying officers and leaders of the defeated 
* Sonderbund.” 

An instance of how keenly he gleaned information from all 
whom he met, is his description of a German merchant who 
travelled through Italy dealing in crucifixes and religious pic- 
tures. This man’s greatest trade was done amidst the poorer 
classes with a cheap crucifix, upon which the Christ’s head 
was low bent, and with deep misery depicted in each feature. 
The “ Christo tristo” this was called; but for a richer class 
he had another figure, which he named the “ Christo superbo.” 
Here the head was not so low bent, and more dignity was 
expressed in the face. The ascent of Pio Nono to the Papal 
Chair, and his advocacy for the advancement of the people, 
had largely increased this man’s business. 

In crossing over Lake Como, Bodenstedt fell in with a 
Major Noél, a near relative of Lady Byron, who had an 
intense admiration for Byron’s work; and at Bergamo 
he met two elegantly dressed ladies who were walking 
beside a wheel-chair in which was seated a fine, handsome 
old man, but with low-bent head. His companion knew 
the ladies, and he was invited to their house to meet this 
invalid, though, alas! said the youngest lady, “we can but 
let you catch a glimpse of the setting sun.” It was Donizetti, 
who had just returned from Paris to his native town. But 
we must leap over Bodenstedt’s journey through Italy to 
Rome, when all Italians were crying, “Death to the Aus- 
trians!” “ Death to the Jesuits!” and his impressions of Rome 
(he terms the Colosseum, as he ponders on its history, a 
“human slaughterhouse), and pass on to mention his settling 
in Trieste and becoming a journalist, and, later on, his call to 
Vienna by Baron Bruck, to take the editorship of a journal 
which was to be the greatest in all Germany, and was to be 
called the Journal of the Austrian Lloyds. 

It was as editor of this paper, and therefore with all the 
threads of information carried into his office, that Bodenstedt 
lived through the terrible days of the October revolution in 
Vienna. With an Emperor who studied plants rather than 
his people, and an unwelded mass of Magyars and Croats, 
Germans and Slavs, each striving for the mastery in the 





Empire, the excitement that was running through Europe 
soon set Vienna ablaze; and the chapters of these memoirs 
dealing with this matter are closely critical but excitingly in- 
teresting. The terrible scene of the populace wreaking their rage 
upon the unfortunate War Minister, Count: Latour, is vividly 
portrayed,—his flight, when forsaken by all, to the fourth storey, 
there hiding in a chest, but to be dragged forth and knocked 
on the head with a hammer, and then despatched with pikes 
and swords. The incident gives full insight into the temper 
of the hour; and the sketch after the sacking of the armoury, 
when workmen were seen in cuirass and gold helmets, lads 
with pistols and Damascus swords, others with lances and 
halberds, pikes and muskets, and old weapons of all de- 
scriptions, calls up the madness of revolution. Yet, amidst all 
this smoke and noise of battle, and with the flames lighting up 
his room in which he worked, Bodenstedt, through the incite- 
ment of Berthold Auerbach, commenced the work that was to 
make him famous, the Thousand and One Nights in Orient. 
Amongst others whom he met in Vienna was Franz Pulsky, 
condemned to death by Prince Windischgratz, but who yet 
lives as the genial Director of the Buda Museum. But, the 
revolution over, Baron Bruck became Minister of Commerce, 
and gave up his connection with the Austrian Lloyds’ Journal, 
which became the organ of Prince Schwarzenberg, and Boden- 
stedt moved to Berlin. The volumes end with the appearance 
and success of the Thousand and One Days. This memoir 
contains such solid and important matter, that it is difficult to 
convey an idea of its variety, its poetry and history, ethno- 
graphical studies and descriptions of Nature: but we have 
perhaps said enough to send some to its pages. 





VISITATIONS OF SOUTHWELL MINSTER.* 
THOUGH there never was a “Bishop of Southwell” before 
1884, when the diocese of Lincoln, once reaching over some half- 
dozen counties, was finally reduced, by the separation of Not- 
tinghamshire, to the one county from which it takes its name, 
the Minster of Southwell was, in a way, a cathedral church. 
Here, as at Beverley and Ripon, there was a sedes archiepisco- 
palis, a minor throne, so to speak, of the Northern Primate. 
The foundation of Southwell, dating, Mr. Leach thinks, from 
the time of Northumbrian supremacy, was on a scale not un- 
worthy of this dignity. Originally there were seven Canons, 
who from a very early time had the privilege of holding 
their lands as prebends,—i.e., separately attached to each stall. 
By successive additions the seven were increased to sixteen. 
Sixteen there were at the Reformation, and, by a curious 
chance, the number remained till just fifty years ago. We 
were then very busy in sweeping away all ecclesiastical super- 
fluities and anachronisms, as we were pleased to consider 
them. The Southwell Chapter went the way of other sur- 
vivals. The individual Canons passed away, and when the 
new See was created, one Minor Canon was the solitary repre- 
sentative of the foundation. Some brand-new Canons of the 
laudatur et alget variety have been created; but one cannot: 
help regretting that the reformers of 1841 were so hasty. It 
is scarcely too much to say that, not at Southwell only, but 
throughout the Kingdom, the ecclesiastical legislation of that 
year did a vast amount of harm. If the needs and feelings of 
the present time could only have been foreseen ! 

The story of the Southwell foundation, which has been 
summarised by Mr. Leach in his excellent Introduction, and 
which is given in detail in the text, is full of interest. It was 
a foundation of secular priests, and probably may be taken as 
a fair sample of that kind of institution. A happy chance has 
preserved a chronicle of its inner life during the seventy 
years that immediately preceded the Reformation. The 
value and significance of this, in the view of the perennial 
controversy as to the character of the pre-Reformation clergy, 
cannot be overestimated. 

It should be first explained that the Canons, following the 
invariable law which governed the movements of these 
dignitaries, became for the most part non-resident. Efforts 
were made from time to time to counteract this tendency. 
They were threatened, and they were bribed. But the tempta- 
tions of a career to be followed elsewhere proved to be too 
strong, and by the time to which the chronicle spoken of 
belongs, there were seldom more than two Canons resident; 
occasionally there were none at all. Their duties, however, 





* Visitation: and Memorials of Southwell Minster, Edited by Arthur Francis 
i Leach, Printed for the Camden Society. 
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had to be performed, and therefore deputies had to be 
appointed. Thus there grew up a body of sixteen Vicars- 
Choral, who were paid by the Prebendaries whose deputies they 
were, and received additional emoluments from certain lands 
which belonged to them, and from the stipends attached to 
various offices which they held, as the mastership of the 
grammar school, the offices of deacon and sub-deacon, &c. 
There were also thirteen Chantry-Priests (sometimes a Vicar- 
Choral was also a Chantry-Priest), endowed from time to 
to time by pious persons who desired the posthumous benefit 
of masses. Both Vicars-Choral and Chantry-Priests had 
common dwelling-houses within the precincts of the Minster. 
While the Canons were subject to the visitation of the Arch- 
bishop in regard to their behaviour and their observation of 
the statutes, they, in their turn, exercised the same jurisdiction 
over the Vicars and Chantry-Priests. The visitations of the 
Canons have not been preserved. Mr. Leach thinks that they 
were probably little more than formal. Indeed, their general 
habit of non-residence would have the effect of practically re- 
moving them from the supervision of the visitors. But the 
visitations of the Vicars and the Chantry- Priests still exist, and 
give a picture which is more curious than edifying of their 
ways of life. 


The records open with proceedings against one Thomas 
Gurnett, a Vicar-Choral, who had seized the goods of a de- 
ceased Canon. Gurnett treated the Chapter with contempt ; 
and held on to the goods; and finally, all his colleagues were 
invited to give their opinions about him. Accordingly, the 
fifteen said what they thought, and what they said was duly 
recorded. We thus get a convenient list of the Vicars-Choral 
who held office in 1470, and can, if we like, trace their after- 
history. Some four or five do not appear again, and may fairly 
be pronounced free of blame. The others do not show up to 
great advantage; some were of very disreputable character. 
The history of one of them, John Bull by name, who remained 
in office for nearly seventy years, is thus given by Mr. 
Leach :— 

“In 1475 ‘suspiciously and at a suspicious time he has fre- 
quented since last Christmas the house of Agnes Saynton, so 
much so that the neighbours saw him leaving her garden at first 
peal for matins.’? He does not celebrate for the chauntries for 
which he is bound (he appears, as were many of the vicars choral, 
to have been a chauntry priest as well), and is defamed with 
Margaret, the apothecary’s wife. For this he is ordered to amend 
on pain of suspension. He also ‘laid violent hands on Sir John 
Gregory, and Gregory laid in wait for Bull to strike him, in the 
church.’ For this he is to pay 6s. 8d. fine, unless he can get his 
brethren to let him off. Two years later he'is haled before the 
churchwardens for ‘having been defamed with Agnes Saynton by 
her rival Agnes Harcold.’ He was allowed to purge himself, 
according to the old fashion, by witnesses to character, eight in 
number, but was warned to keep away from the said Agnes, 
‘church and market alone excepted.’ On Ist July, 1748, ‘it is 
detected that Bull, when the great gate of the vicars is shut and 
before its opening, has been seen praying in the church, whence 
arises a presumption that he often spends his nights out of the 
vicars’ house.’ ‘Thrice or four times a week he absents himself 
from matins, prime, and hours, and sometimes twice or thrice a 
week does not appear in choir at all.” ‘ He often leaves the town 
without leave from the chapter.’ ‘He has never been punished 
for beating Gregory in the churchyard.’ He is defamed with 
Cristina Saynton. ‘He shirks Preciosa. Twice this week he slept 
at matins.’ A note is added: ‘ Examine into the matter of Bull 
and Cristina Saynton.’ Finally comes the sentence: ‘ Because 
Sir John Bull frequents the house of Agnes Saynton, a woman 
forbidden him once, twice, and thrice on pain of suspension, let 
him be suspended for three days from office and benefice.’ The 
next entry is 12th February, the same year, of Bull and Kendall 
(another vicar choral) ‘having quarrelled in the churchyard at 
the instigation of the Tare-sower, so much that each striking the 
other produced great bloodshed; And because the Reverend 
Father Lawrence (Booth), Archbishop of York, was then staying 
in his manor at Southwell, lest crimes remain unpunished, and 
because the right reverend father took it much amiss that even 
in his presence the ministers of the church did not desist from 
quarrelling and fighting,’ therefore it is decreed that no vicar 
choral shall carry arms, ‘ unless about to leave town by license of 
the chapter, on pain of a fine of 6s. 8d. to the fabric;’ if he does, 
and strikes any one, ‘he shall also be deprived of the weapon and 
suspended for ever, without hope of return.’ But then comes the 
usual saving clause which made ecclesiastical discipline over 
ecclesiastics so futile, ‘except by special grace of the chapter.’ 
At the visitation of 1481, Bull had changed his stall, and was then 
vicar of the sacrist prebend, and as sacrist, his canon being non- 
resident, he had to sleep in the church. He did not doso. He 
and Cartwright sang in choir, without paying any attention to 
each other, so as to disturb the choir. He slept at matins, he left 
the church doors open, he was ‘ a bad attendant at choir, especially 
at prime.’ If anything happened to him it does not appear. In 
1483 he was accused of adultery with one woman and with soliciting 
another ; and suspended, to a day nine days thence, until he could 





clear himself by six compurgators. Whether his purgation took 
place we are not informed. In 1484 he and Kendall are accused 
of intimacy with women of bad character, ‘whom they take under 
suspicious circumstances into their chauntries; they have been 
corrected by the guardians for this.’ ” 


And yet this man was promoted to another stall in 1505, and 
in 1511 was made churchwarden, a kind of censor morum! 
Nor can it be said that John Bull was an exception. Probably 
he was a more scandalous offender than the others; but 
offenders were not uncommon. And the worst part of the 
business is, that they were not punished. A fine of £1 is the 
heaviest penalty recorded. Nor was this indulgence due to 
any difficulty in exercising the jurisdiction. “ Criminous 
clerks” sometimes escape nowadays on account of the 
enormous cost of the processes by which they are brought to 
justice. But this abuse did not then exist. If these 
scandalous priests escaped almost scot-free, it was because 
their offences were regarded as venial,—venial, one is con- 
strained to think, because common. 


Of course there is the further question,—Were the regular 
clergy in the same moral condition as the secular? We do 
not think that Mr. Leach proves his assertion that they were 
as bad, or even worse. He quotes evidence, it is true, quite 
apart from the questionable testimony of Henry VIII.’s 
visitors; and there is much that he does not quote, as, indeed, 
it would have been beyond his province to do. There is 
Archbishop Morton’s Visitation of St. Alban’s Abbey, for 
instance; there is the record of the Visitation of the Cluniac 
foundations (noticed in the Spectator a few weeks ago). But 
to establish a case against the secular clergy does not 
establish one against the monks. Indeed, the theory was that 
the monastic rule was a safeguard against the evils to which 
the seculars were exposed. Mr. Leach may be right in his 
adverse contention about the morals of the monasteries, but 
it would have been as well to have said nothing about them in 
his Introduction. If he will bring his power of research to an 
independent examination of this branch of the question, he 
will be doing a great service to historical truth. As to the 
seculars, it is difficult to resist a verdict of “Guilty.” It is 
scarcely probable that the clergy scattered throughout the 
town and country parishes of England were better than the 
Vicars of Southwell. 





ADAM LINDSAY GORDON.* 


Tue Australian poet, Adam Lindsay Gordon, was unknown 
to the world during his life, and was recognised as a poet only 
a short time before his death. Under more favourable cir- 
cumstances, his gift might have attained a higher quality, and 
been used to express a far loftier range of thought. A con- 
siderable power of expression, a delicate appreciation of the 
beauty of Nature, and a hearty recognition of the more robust 
side of life, are all to be found in his verse ; but the unevenness 
of his work will prevent him from ever taking rank among 
the greater masters of song. That he felt this unevenness 
very keenly, may be traced in his poems; and the discontent 
with his life which so often appears, may well be pardoned 
when we consider the circumstances of his character and sur- 
roundings. This man, who was constantly engaged in active 
pursuits, a great rider, hunter, and sportsman, was dominated 
all his life by a nervous and morbid shyness as regarded 
his literary talents. Through fear of not meeting with that 
appreciation with which ‘his poems have since been received» 
he kept his thoughts and speculations to himself. He boxed 
up, so to speak, in a panting, fevered breast, powers of intel- 
lect which, if wisely and ably directed, might have saved him 
from that melancholy which stamps his work, and which 
finally led him to commit suicide. Feeling within himself 
capabilities of higher things, and constantly bringing home 
the contrast between the golden dreams of his youth and the 
bare, stern reality of his daily life, unrelieved by the com- 
panionship of his literary equals, Gordon wrote his poems at 
odd times, “scribbled them,” we are told, on bits of paper 
and published them anonymously, till the widespread popu- 
larity of “‘ How we Beat the Favourite,” induced him to confess 
himself the author. 

The best description of his own work may be found in one 
of his poems, “A Dedication to the Author of Holmby 





* Poems. By Adam Lindsay Gordon. Fourth Edition. London: Samuel 
Mullen, Melbourne: A. H. Massina and Co. 
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House,” for whose works he had a great admiration. He 
tells us :— 


“They are rhymes rudely strung with intent less 

Of sound than of words, 

In lands where bright blossoms are scentless, 
And songless bright birds ; 

Where with fire and fierce drought on her tresses, 

Insatiable Summer oppresses 

Sere woodlands and sad wildernesses, 
And faint flocks and herds. 


Where, in dreariest days, when all dews end, 
And all winds are warm, 

Wild Winter’s large flood-gates are loosen’d, 
And floods, freed from storm, 

From broken-up fountain-heads, dash on 

Dry deserts with long pent-up passion— 

Here rhyme was first framed without fashion, 
Song shaped without form. 


Whence gather’d ?—The locust’s glad chirrup 
May furnish a stave; 
The ring of a rowel and stirrup, 
The wash of a wave. 
The chaunt of the marsh-frog in rushes, 
That chimes through the pauses and hushes 
Of nightfall, the torrent that gushes, 
The tempests that rave. 


In the deep’ning of dawn, when it dapples 
The dusk of the sky, 

With streaks like the redd’ning of apples, 
The ripening of rye. 

To eastward, where cluster by cluster, 

Dim stars and dull planets, that muster, 

Wax wan in a world of white lustre 
That spreads far and high; 

In the gathering of night-gloom o’erhead, in 
The still silent change, 

All fire-flush’d when forest trees redden 
On slopes of the range. 

When the gnarl’d, knotted trunks Eucalyptian 

Seem carved, like weird columns Egyptian, 

With curious device—quaint inscription, 
And hieroglyph strange.” 

Then come the exquisite lines :— 
“In the Spring when the wattle gold trembles 

’Twixt shadow and shine, 

When each dew-laden air-draught resembles 
A long draught of wine; 

When the sky-line’s blue burnish’d resistance 

Makes deeper the dreamiest distance, 

Some songs in all hearts hath existence,— 
Such songs have been mine. 


They came in all guises, some vivid 
To clasp and to keep; 
Some sudden and swift as the livid 
Blue thunder-flame’s leap. 
This swept through the first breath of clover 
With memories renew’d to the rover— 
That flash’d as the black horse turn’d over 
Before the long sleep.” 
Further on in the same poem, he describes the feeling which, 
more than anything else, tended to depress and sadden his 
life, the feeling that, if he had given himself up to literature, 
he might have done so much more with his great gift :— 
“ Yet rhyme had not fail’d me for reason, 
Nor reason for rhyme; 
Sweet Song! had I sought you in season, 
And found you in time. 
You beckon in your bright beauty yonder, 
And I, waxing fainter, yet fonder, 
Now weary too soon when I wander— 
Now fall when I climb.” 
The thought of what “ might have been,” one of the saddest 
thoughts that human minds can grasp, tinges very much of 
his work with a dissatisfaction,—a weariness of life which 
often mars it. 

Those who have read The Enigmas of Life, by the late Mr. 
W. R. Greg, will remember the passage in “ Elsewhere,” 
where, in a wonderfully vivid manner, that able thinker 
describes ‘‘ the severance from all those we love who on earth 
have trod the narrower and better path.” The intensely tragic 
situation, the utter helplessness of the sinful but loving soul, 
cannot fail to strike the imagination of the thoughtful reader, 
whether he agrees with the writer or not. It is curious to 
note that Gordon’s mind must have been occupied with similar 
trains of thought. The memories of the old country, his 
early years in a soldier’s home, the sympathy of friends and 
relations, and the interests of the profession for which he was 
trained, those days of never-to-be-forgotten youth when all 
was vigour and energy, that “dead past” of which he sings 
so often,—all these filled his mind with mournful regrets and 





longings; and it is not to be wondered at if, occupied as he 
incessantly was with the riddle of existence and of the life 
beyond the grave, his habitual melancholy made him take a 
despondent view of the Future. Slightly deviating from 
Mr. Greg’s line of thought, who in this particular passage 
turns his thoughts to the communion of the dead with the 
dead, Gordon describes in touching lines the anguish of the 
living, suffering soul whose dearest companions have passed 
through that dark portal from which neither sign nor sound 
has ever been wafted back. The deep pathos in “ Whisperings. 
from Wattle-Boughs ” culminates in the last two verses :— 

* All silent—they are dumb—and the breezes go and come 

With an apathy that mocks at man’s distress ; 


Laugh, scoffer, while you may! I could bow me down and pray 
For an answer that might stay my bitterness. 


Oh, harshly screams the bird, and the wattle-bloom is stirr’d; 
There’s a sullen, weird-like whisper in the bough: 
‘ Aye, kneel, and pray, and weep, but His beloveds’ sleep 
Can never be disturb’d by such as thou!’” 

Gordon’s fame is chiefly due to his racing and hunting 
poems, which are written with great dash and spirit, and 
must appeal to all true lovers of sport. ‘“ How we Beat the 
Favourite” is one of the most popular of them, and de- 
servedly so, for the interest never flags for one moment from 
start to finish. We feel the exciting influence of the race, the— 

“ Mad hoof-thunder in our rear, 
Cold air rushing up our lungs, 
Din of many tongues.” 
Himself a gentleman-rider of no mean pretensions, Gordon 
was thoroughly at home with his subject, and uses his poetical 
gift to grace with lines of great beauty and power the various 
excitements of ‘“‘the Turf.” All his descriptions of rides are 
full of that healthy, stimulating, “fresh-air” feeling which 
horsemen know so well. How vividly we see ‘ Britomarte” 
bearing her rider through the hail of Roundhead bullets, and 
the cavalry charge in “ The Roll of the Kettledrum.” Gordon 
remained all his life a true soldier at heart, and the combative 
instinct was very strong in him. A soldier’s death was the 
noblest in his estimation, and Captain Nolan, who was killed 
leading the charge at Balaclava, was the object of his most 
ardent hero-worship. In “ Hippodromania,” he recalls that 
charge in glowing lines :— 
“Did they quail, those steeds of the squadrons light, 
Did they flinch from the battle’s roar, 
When they burst on the guns of the Muscovite, 
By the echoing Black Sea shore ? 
On! on! to the cannon’s mouth they stride, 
With never a swerve nor a shy, 
Oh! the minutes of yonder maddening ride, 
Long years of pleasure outvie !” 

One of the best of his poems is “ The Sick Stockrider.” In 
it the poetical quality is very fine, and is evenly sustained 
throughout; while the various episodes of the dying man’s 
past life, including an intensely exciting chase after bush- 
rangers, are presented ina most vivid and picturesque manner. 
Gordon’s own fatalistic, almost defiant creed, shows clearly in 
the following verse :— 

“ T’ve had my share of pastime, and I’ve done my share of toil, 
And life is short—the longest life a span ; 
I care not now to tarry for the corn and for the oil, 
Or for the wine that maketh glad the heart of man. 
For good undone, for gifts misspent, for resolutions vain, 
’Tis somewhat late to trouble. This I know— 
I should live the same life over, if I had to live again; 
And the chances are I go where most men go.” 
Perhaps, however, the most beautiful and original of all 
Gordon’s lines are to be found in a collection of poems called 
Ye Wearie Wayfarer: Hys Ballad, in eight fyttes. Singularly 
human in character, and with genuine truth of feeling, he here 
combines great dramatic force and a simple directness of style 
with the greatest success. ‘“Fytte VII.” which he calls “a 
philosophical dissertation” is a particularly striking example of 
Gordon’s happiest vein, and cannot fail to charm the reader. 
The following lines are full of energy and beauty :— 
“Where the burn runs down from the uplands brown, 
From the heights of the snow-clad range, 
What anodyne drawn from the stifling town 
Can be reckon’d a fair exchange 
For the stalker’s stride, on the mountain-side, 
In the bracing northern weather, 
To the slopes where couch, in their antler’d pride, 
The deer on the perfum’d heather. 
Oh! the vigour with which the air is rife! 
The spirit of joyous motion; 
The fever, the fullness of animal life, 
Can be drain’d from no earthly potion! 
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The lungs with the living gas grow light 
And the limbs feel the strength of ten, 
While the chest expands with its madd’ning might, 
God’s glorious oxygen. 
Thus the measur’d stroke, on elastic sward, 
Of the steed three-parts extended, 
Hard held, the breath of his nostrils broad, 
With the golden ether blended ; 
Then the leap, the rise from the springy turf, 
The rush through the buoyant air, 
And the light shock landing—the veriest serf 
Is an emperor then and there!” 
Here, however, the last line is plainly an anti-climax, and a 
bad one. Very charming also is the description Gordon gives 
in “The Rhyme of Joyous Garde,” of Lancelot bringing 
Guenever through the woods of Lyonesse. The glorious 
summer day, the bright sky, the song of the birds, the scent of 
the flowers, the gladness and splendour of Nature at her prime, 
the young and innocent Princess, with her wonderful but 
dangerous gift of personal beauty,—all recall to the mind a 
very similar episode described by another poet: the fluttering 
sail as a vessel lay on a calm, still sea, under a clear blue 
sky, when another favoured and trusted knight was bringing 
another “bride to a queenly bridal.” And as it was with 
Tristram, so it was with Lancelot. Both must have looked 
back across years of sad, disastrous life to those last days of 
innocence and honour which shone out with such brightness 
and freshness against the ever-deepening gloom their dis- 
honour had brought. Matthew Arnold and Gordon have both 
treated their subject with delicate and appreciative handling ; 
nor is it too much to say that Gordon’s may be read after 
Arnold’s without losing greatly by the comparison. 

Except in the case of this poem, and that of “ Britomarte,” 
mentioned before, Gordon’s attempts at medizval stories are 
failures. The chief one is called “ Ashtorath: a Dramatic 
Lyric.” It is a long piece, divided into thirty-one scenes, 
tedious and laboured, and wanting in simplicity and charm. 
Rare flashes of Gordon’s poetical power are here and there to 
be found, and some of the songs show his natural felicity of 
style; but through all this poem we feel very keenly his want of 
“touch ” with his subject, a want of spontaneity and of reality, 
which are among Gordon’s best qualities when dealing with 
subjects with which he is familiar. But here, as in many other 
places in his poems, we must remember how very much the 
circumstances of his life were against him. He hada most 
vivid imagination, but he had not the opportunities which 
older countries afford to imbue himself with the old-world 
atmosphere of which we feel the want in this sort of work, 
and which would have prevented him from committing the 
anachronism of filling the mind of a medieval knight with the 
wearying questionings and doubts which assail the so-called 
“agnostics ” of the present day. It is said that Gordon was 
a follower of Browning and Swinburne, and we occasionally 
find traces of their influence in his poems; but Gordon’s own 
individuality was far too strong to allow him to follow in the 
tracks of any one mind for long, and his work is all through 
stamped with an originality which refutes the charge of imita- 
tion most emphatically. It isto Australia, and to the influences 
of his lonely bush-life, that we owe all that is best and most 
original of his work. 

What is the impression left by the passage of this strange, 
reckless, imaginative spirit, with its flashes of genius lighting 
up the sombre and morbid mind of the man who possessed it ? 
Why is Gordon’s life and work so particularly interesting to 
his fellow-countrymen, whether English or Australian? Is it 
not because he is the embodiment of the spirit of our time, a 
true child of the nineteenth century, questioning everything, 
doubting everything, half-analysing everything, truly testing 
nothing? The unceasing restlessness, the want of that faith 
and trust which early lost are so difficult to regain, not only 
in the higher mysteries of religion, but also in our fellow-men, 
—this unsettled state of feeling and these unsatisfied cravings 
are found everywhere in his poems, and everywhere expressed 
with rare intensity. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


By Horace G. Hutchinson. (Edward 





That Fiddler Fellow. 


Arnold.)—The scene of Mr. Hutchinson’s clever and well-written 
story is laid at St. Andrews, the metropolis of golf,—a game upon 
which the author is entitled to speak with the authority of a 
master. Golfing, however, finds but a subordinate place in the 





pages of That Fiddler Fellow, which deals mainly witi the 
misdeeds of a villain deeply versed in the secrets of what is now 
called hypnotism, but which sixty years ago—the time at which 
the events narrated are supposed to have happened—was known 
as mesmerism. The power attributed to the practised hypnotist, 
of being able to commit a crime as it were vicariously, by means of 
the instrumentality of a passive subject brought under entire con- 
trol of his will, has been utilised several times by writers of recent 
fiction, but Mr. Hutchinson evidently writes with more know- 
ledge than some of his predecessors. According to him, it is 
essential to the commission of a crime by a normally unwilling 
subject, that not only the will but the intellectual percepi‘ons 
shall be controlled by the suggestions of the hypnotist. Ths 
story is evidently intended to leave the impression that no 
pressure of suggestion could have induced Edith Macpherson to 
stab her lover, had she known that he was her lover, and that 
Mattei was only enabled to carry out his fiendish scheme by 
suggesting the belief that the person who appeared to be George 
Crombie was really Crombie’s deadly enemy and her own. As it 
seems, from various passages in the book, to be Mr. Hutchinson’s 
aim to show that his story is scientifically credible, it is rather 
a pity that he has omitted to give any evidence in support of the 
horrible possibility which he has used as an artistic motif,—a 
possibility which, in the absence of such evidence, we emphatically 
refuse to accept. Of course scientific criticism of this kind would 
be unfair had not the author himself provoked it; and, apart from 
its doubtful hypotheses, That Fiddler Fellow is a singularly in- 
genious and interesting tale. 


A Homburg Beauty. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 3vols. (F. 
V. White and Co.)—It is a pity that Mrs. Edward Kennard, who 
is really capable of doing something better, should have thought 
it worth while to spend months of time in writing this novel, 
which is from first to last an unbroken record of the most repel- 
lent vulgarity. Many of Mrs. Kennard’s sketches are, indeed, not 
merely repellent, but simply incredible. For example, we have 
a description of a garden-party given by a disreputable Irish Peer 
in honour of a Continental Prince, for whose recreation it is 
arranged that the ladies present, who appear to be almost 
exclusively English, shall disport themselves first in an inde- 
corous skipping-rope competition, and afterwards in a sack-race, 
prizes of jewellery being offered to and greedily accepted by the 
successful candidates. Unfortunately, the vulgarity does not 
concentrate itself in single incidents of this kind; it is diffused 
like an atmosphere, which cannot b2 evaded by the most 
wholesale skipping, but only by the extreme measure of shutting 
the book. Of the numerous characters introduced, there is 
only one subordinate actor who is not vulgar or vicious, or both; 
and as the novel is wanting in any lit»rary charm which might 
be set against its general unpleasantve:s, it is quite impossible to 
utter even one faint word of commendation. 


The Kisses of an Enemy. By Mary Smith. (Digby and Long.) 
—The style of this one-volume novel, which seems to be a first 
attempt, is simple and unpretentious; its narrative substance is 
mildly melodramatic, and not a little improbable. Lord Kenwood, 
eldest son of Lord St. Barbe, pays a brief visit to Malta, during 
which he falls in love with and marries Ninon de Lomand, whom 
he brings home to live with him at his father’s house, a somewhat 
unusual and, as it turns out, very unfortunate arrangement. 
Ninon’s experiences of her husband’s family, and even of her 
husband himself, are by no means wholly pleasant, and after a 
series of comparatively trifling disagreeables, she is accused of 
stealing a cheque for one hundred pounds which has been lust by 
Lord St. Barbe and is found in her purse. As her husband, 
with utterly incredible stupidity, believes her guilty, they separate 
by mutual consent, the separation continuing until the confession 
of the enemy referred to in the title brings them together again. 
It will be seen that the construction of the story is very crude, 
but some of the characters are fairly lifelike. 


St. Bernard. By Samuel J. Eales, M.A. (S.P.C.K.)—This is 
one of the excellent series of “The Fathers for English Readers.” 
Mr. Eales begins with a graphically written chapter on “The 
States of Western Europe.” The revival of learning and civilisa- 
tion under Charlemagne, and the decline that followed his death, 
reaching its lowest point about 1000 A.D., are well described. St. 
Bernard, born in 1091, was born into better times, and the work 
of his life was to carry on the reformation that had been already 
begun. His efforts to bring back the monastic orders to better 
discipline, his relations with the rulers of his time, his campaigns 
against heresy, his share in the preaching of the Crusades, are 
successively described. At the same time, the personality of the 
man is brought out. Mr. Eales’s volume may be recommended 
to readers.—The Life of St. Thomas Aquinas, by Father Pius 
Cavanagh, O.P. (Burns and Oates), is a book of a different stamp. 





The author does not attempt to assume the critical attitude. 
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Doubtless he would repudiate with energy any such habit 
of thought. The miracle of the ecstasy, during which the 
Saint was raised a foot from the ground, is related. (It 
may be noted that the illustration does not seem to agree with the 
narrative in the text. In this we read that the witnesses “ suddenly 
saw Christ descend and stand upon the manuscript ;” in the pic- 
ture the legend is seen proceeding from the mouth of the crucified 
Christ.) But the Life contains much interesting information 
which Father Cavanagh has been at great pains in collecting and 
arranging.—wWe have also received The Life of St. Bonaventure, 
translated by L. C. Skey (same publishers). St. Bonaventure, it will 
be remembered, was the great preacher in that age of Mariolatry. 
It would be interesting to know whether the authorities of the 
Roman Church consider his writings on that head wholly edifying. 
Surely sober-minded people of that communion must acknowledge 
that the Saint, admirable, doubtless, in many respects, did some- 
thing-to bring about an exaggeration which they must deplore. 
But there is not a hint of this here. 

Blossom-Land and Fallen Leaves. By Clement Scott. (Hutchin- 
son and Co.)—Mr. Clement Scott, having seen and enjoyed many 
delightful places—having, as he confesses in his preface, helped 
to make them less delightful by writing about them—now seeks 
to console himself and the world by putting together this book. 
There are thirty-one papers, and they take us from Cromer, 
where, indeed, he lingers longer than he does anywhere else, to 
various places at home and abroad,—to Etretat, for instance, to 
Rheims and the cellar where the Pommery champagne is stored, 
to Cumberland and an otter-hunt (which seems to have been as 
fruitless as that sport commonly is), to Geneva, to Ems, and to 
Wiesbaden. About all, about their scenery and their people, he 
discourses pleasantly enough. 

Dante and his Early Biographers. By Edward Moore, D.D. 
(Rivingtons.)—It was a happy inspiration in the Council of 
University College, London, that led them to appoint Dr. Moore 
to the Barlow Lectureship. Here we have another valuable pro- 
duct of his study of the great poet’s life and works. He begins 
by discussing the two biographies attributed to Boccaccio, known 
respectively as the “ Vita” and the “Compendio,” and pronounces 
against the authenticity of the latter. He then goes through a 
succession of Lives, from that by Filippo Villani (“ De Vita et 
Moribus Dantis insignis Comici”’) down to that by Giovanni 
Fidelfo, who died in 1480. Other early biographical notices 
follow, and then there is a chapter, which will be found the most 
interesting in the book, on “ Personal Traits and Characteristics 
of Dante.” 

A Course of Lectures on the Growth and Means of Training the Mental 
Faculty. By Francis Warner, M.D. (Cambridge University 
Press.)—Dr. Warner examines various educational problems 
from the medical point of view. He proceeds on the true scientific 
principle of observation. The physical formation of children—the 
configuration of the head, for instance—involuntary acts, such as 
nervous movements in general, are spoken of, and their signifi- 
cance pointed out. A teacher who aims, as all teachers should 
aim, to develop the whole child, and to suit his methods, as far 
as may be, to individual cases, may study this book with much 
profit. 

The History of Kennington. By H. H. Montgomery, D.D. (H. 
Stacey Gold; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—Dr. Montgomery, 
formerly Vicar of Kennington, and now Bishop of Tasmania, 
put together, in such leisure as his pastoral work allowed him, 
various facts about his parish and its past history. He published 
them in monthly parts. These he now republishes in a volume. 
We need hardly say that there are many curious and interesting 
matters in it. There is an account, for instance, of Vauxhall 
Gardens. In 1826, the Gardens produced a net profit of nearly 
four thousand pounds, the number of admissions being 120,000. 
Seventeen years afterwards, the proprietors became bankrupt. 
At the coronation of William IV., the Government paid them 
£750 to open the Gardens free. When the present Queen came 
to the throne, things were done “on the cheap.” The “Champion ” 
was abolished, and £200 only was offered to the proprietors. This 
they declined. Not the least interesting among Dr. Montgomery’s 
papers is that on “ Surrey Cricket.” The Ovai, its present head- 
quarters, was opened in 1846, the ‘ Bee-Hive ground’ in Walworth 
having been taken two years before for building. It was very 
nearly given over to the builder a few years afterwards. Mr. 
Driver, solicitor to the Duchy of Cornwall, was bringing a Bill 
into Parliament for building two half-crescents on the ground ; 
but Prince Albert, who was administering the Duchy of Cornwall 
estates for the young Prince of Wales, saved it, declaring that 
“‘the Oval should be available for cricket at a light rental, so long 
as the people of South London wished to uphold cricket.” Honour 
to his name! 

Toll After Supper. By Jerome K. Jerome. (The Leadenhall 





Press.)—Mr. Jerome seems to have attained the happy position of 
the favourite comedian who cannot move without exciting roars 
of laughter. We must own that to us his fun is not particularly 
amusing; but the public, which has taken more than a hundred 
editions of one of his books, seems to estimate it differently. 
(Possibly “the hundred and nineteenth edition ” prefixed to the 
advertisement of this book is itself a joke. We never know when 
our author is making fun. Is it his fun or the publisher’s when, 
in a list of publications, we are specially referred to a page that 
does not exist? Of course, everything is possible to a “ chartered 
libertine” of this kind.) If it had not been for Mr. Jerome’s 
reputation as a humorist, we should have said that this book is 
made up of about the very thinnest materials that we ever saw 
made to do duty for the purpose. 


Ladand Lass. Translated from the Icelandic of Ion Théroddsen, 
by Arthur M. Reeves. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This 
is a curious picture of Icelandic life, and, consequently, not with- 
outinterest. From a literary point of view, however, it is scarcely a 
success. The details overpower the interest of the story. Many 
of our readers will doubtless remember those learned German 
works, “Charicles ” and “Gallus,” intended to give pictures of 
Greek and Roman life. Lad and Lass reminds us of them ina 
way. Any one who meditates or has returned from a tour will 
probably find it more interesting than will the casual reader. We 
may suggest to the translator that he should transliterate his 
author’sname. Thereis a second Christian name, which we cannot 
reproduce because it is not an English letter, and our plan does 
not admit of illustrations. 


Dupleiz. By Colonel Malleson, C.S.I. (Clarendon Press.)— 
Colonel Malleson knows the subject on which he writes thoroughly 
well. He has given a special attention to the history of the 
French dominion in India. In this history, Dupleix is the central, 
or at least the most striking figure. It is intensely interesting 
to see how narrow were the chances, so to speak, that decided 
whether the Empire of India was to fall to England or France. 
Dupleix had every qualification for his task except, as Colonel 
Malleson points out, one that, under the circumstances of the 
case, was essential. He could not execute his own plans. He 
was marvellously great in council, but not in the field. And so 
he had to trust to others, and they sometimes failed him, some- 
times were lost to him. The shipwreck of De la Touche and his 
seven hundred men, just at the crisis of the struggle, was a 
blow which only the personal energy of the commander 
could have retrieved. It might not have been fatal to 
a Clive, who could both plan and act, but Dupleix never 
recovered from it. This particular instance suggests the reflec- 
tion of how small were the numbers by which these great issues 
were decided. The scale would be turned by a reinforcement of a. 
few hundred men. Used as we are nowadays to the gigantic 
armies of the Continental States, it is surprising to read how a 
war that decided the destinies of millions of men, was fought out 
by forces that altogether hardly amounted to a brigade. Colonel 
Malleson’s style is vigorous and picturesque, but a little too 
figurative, as when he writes :—“ Fortune, pitying the condition 
of D’Auteuil, gave him a second chance.” 


Adventures in Nyassa Land. By L. Monteith Fotheringham. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—Mr. Fotheringham, who is. 
agent to the African Lakes Company, describes his book as a 
record of “a two years’ struggle with Arab slave-dealers in 
Central Africa.” Nyassa, we may remind our readers, is the 
most southerly of the African lakes, and is drained by the Shiré 
River. The country has fallen somewhat out of notice of late, 
on account of the more engrossing interest excited by affairs 
in the Nyanza country.’ Nevertheless, Mr. Fotheringham has 
an interesting story to tell. He and his friends hammered 
away with great perseverance and courage at the Arab traders 
and slave-drivers, who had invaded and desolated the country of 
friendly tribes. There was a good deal of fighting, with a more 


than usual proportion of noise, perhaps, but still really dangerous, - 


especially when one adds the ever-present peril of the climate. 
In the end, an honourable and satisfactory peace was concluded. 
by the exertions of Mr. Johnston, the British Consul. But the 
Arabs had just been taught respect by the perseverance and energy 
of Mr. Fotheringham and his colleagues. We do not doubt that 
this lesson will have to be taught elsewhere to these marauders. 
May it be taught as effectually ! 


Annals of a Fishing Village. Edited by J. A. Owen. (Black- 
wood and Sons.)—These chapters, the editor tells us, “have been 
taken from the notes of the self-taught naturalist, the author of 
‘ Woodland, Moor, and Stream.’” The village wherein the scene 
is laid bears the fictitious name of “ Marshton;” but it may be 
located somewhere in the Kentish marshes. Like most even of 
the most out-of-the-way corners of England, it has felt the advance 
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of time, and the scenery and life which the author describes with 
such graphic skill are, in a great measure, things of the past. We 
may venture on the conjecture that Denzil Magnier, the boy 
naturalist possessed with a passion for learning all that he can 
about bird and beast, is, in a measure, a piece of self-portraiture, 
and that the other personages of the story are more or less 
pictures from life. The creatures of the marsh, wild duck and 
heron down to the humble reed-sparrow, are touched with a rare 
fidelity and skill, and we do not doubt that the human characters, 
which, indeed, are by no means conventional figures, are equally 
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IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held during the week 
beginning JUNE 22nd in London, and also at Edinburgh, Leeds, and Clifton, if 
a sufficient number of Candidates present themselves. SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION will be held at the same time, on the results of which ‘Three 
Scholarships = the annual value respectively of £75, £30, and twenty guineas), 
the Clothworkers’ Exhibition (of the annual value of fifty guineas), the Russell 
Gurney Foundation Scholarship for Proficiency in gre! of the annual value 
of £45), and the Mary Anne Leighton Foundation Scholarship (of the annual 
value of twenty guineas), will be Awarded. All the Scholarships will be tenable 
for three years.—Forms of Entry and further information may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Miss KENSINGTON, 122 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, 
London, W. The Forms must be returned filled up by April 30th. 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 
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Companions, Lady-Housekeepers, Matrons. Schools and Educational Homes 
recommended.—27 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, 8.W. 


HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1891.—A COURSE of SIX 
LECTURES on “The ORIGIN and GROWTH of the IDEA of GOD, as 
Illustrated by the Comparative History of Religions,” will be delivered in French 
by Count GOBLET D’ALVIELLA, Professor of History of Religions in Brussels 
University, at the PORTMAN ROOMS, Baker Street, on the following days, viz. : 
—Wednesday, 15th ; Thursday, 16th ; Monday, 20th ; Tuesday, 21st; Monday, 27th ; 
and Tuesday, 28th April, at 5 p.m. Admission to the Course of Lectures will be 
by ticket, without payment. Persons desi:ous of attending the Lectures are re- 
quested to send their names and addresses to Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not later than April 11th, and as soon 
as possible after that date tickets will be issued to as many persons as the Hall will 
accommodate. 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by M. D’Alviella at 90 
HIGH STREET, OXFORD, on each of the following days, viz. :—Friday, 17th; 
Saturday, 18th; Wednesday, 22nd; Thursday, 28rd; Wednesday, 29th; an 
Thursday, 30th April, at 5 p.m. Admission to the Oxford Pee will be free, 


without ticket. oy , 
Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 














YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES.—A high-class and 

well-established School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. NEXT TERM 

BEGINS on MAY 4th.—Prospectuses on application to the Principal, Miss 
SPARROW, M.C.P. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING ° COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About fifty Students 
will be admitted in September, 1891. For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Dept., and Two in the 
Indian Telegraph Dept.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, at the Vollege. 





HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 

The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 
_— HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the rezults of an KXAMINATION to be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 6th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College, 
For forms of entry and farther particulars, apply to 
J. L., CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 








HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 26th, 27th, 28th. 
Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, 
will be awarded. Chief Subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must 
- werd 15.—For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, the College, 
eltenham. 


T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—There will be 


an ELECTION to several valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions in JULY. 
—For further information, apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 








ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 
A. DALTON, M.A., formerly Assistant-Master at Winchester. 

An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (two 
of £40 per annum, reducing school-fees to #8; three of £20). Candidates must 
be over 12 and under 15 years on July 1st, 1891, Examination in London and at 
Felsted. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 28th. Fees, £48 per annum in School House 
(separate wing for boys aged between 9 and 13) ; £69 in Boarding House (G. H. 
Williams, Esq.) Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities.—Apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Feisted, Essex. 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL, Professors, &c. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th. 





OLSTON’S GIRLS’ DAY-SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 
ROAD, BRISTUL. 

WANTED, early in MAY, TWO ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES, one to teach 
English Subjects and Part-Singing, and the other to teach English Subjects and 
Model and Freehand Drawing. Both must be thoroughly competent; a 
knowledge of French would be a recommendation in each case.—Applications, 
stating salary required, and accompanied by copies of testimonits, which will 
not be returned, to be sent to the HEAD-MISI’'RESS at the Scavo!, not later 
than Aprii 15:h. 





EAD-MISTRESS wanted, for WITHINGTON GIRLS’ 

SCHOOL, MANCHESTER, after Summz-r Vacation. The Salary is £150 

per annum and capitation fees, with house and board.--Applications, with copies 

of testimonials, should be sent immediately to the HUN. SECREIARY of the 
Council, Withington Girls’ School, Manchester. 





ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, 

of 20 ye-rs’ successful experience with Backward Boys, reccives about 
FIVE PUPILS under 14 _ Situxtion: a pleasant part of Sussex. Fees: £55, 
£65, or £75 a year.—'‘ CLERICUS,” care of Mr. Tann, 75 Chaucery Lane, London. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS —FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 for three 

years, and TWO HOUSE sCHOLARSHIPS of £20 for three years, will be com- 
peted for on MAY 12th and 13th. 


For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 








ING ED. VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SAFFRON 
WALDEN.—Recommendatious from the Lord Bishop of Worcester, &c. 
Inclusive Terms, £48 a year. House Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. 





jf | gill C. A. HEURTLEY, jun., M.A. Oxford, will have 
VACANCIES for Pupils at EASTEXK. Preparation for Universitiez, &c.— 
Asbington Rectory, Pulborough, Sussex. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE, 
The CLASSES RECOWM?!NCE on MAY Ist, and are £o arranged as to afford 
a convenient opportunity for students to begin their Medical Course.—Full in - 
formation may be obtained from the Office of the College, Gower Street, W.0. 
JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A, Secretary. 





j)\XETER SCHOOL.—There will be an EXAMINATION 
for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on APRIL 9th and i0th, the highest 
covering the entire cost of board. The School Exhibitions to the Universities, 
&c., amount to £700 a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, the School, Exeter. 





IMBLEDON HIGH SCHOOL, MANSEL ROAD, 

WIMBLEDON (Girls’ Public Day School Company, Limited).—The 

Head-Mistress can highly reeommend BOAKDING-HOUSE, in which there will 
be a few VACANCIES for the Term begiuninz May 5th. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

There will be an KLECTION to FOUR S }HOLARSHIPS (two of £80, 

one of £50, and one of £40) 01 FRIDAY, July 17th, 1391, open to Boys ander the 

age of 146n January lst, 1891.—For further information, apply to the Rev. the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


PSOM COLLEGE.—SEVEN OPEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS offered for Competition next JULY to Boys under 14, 
—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

— of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 
layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. 
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T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 








Pre SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame v. WORMS, 
havea very comfortable Educational HOME for ELDERGIRLS. Garden and full- 
sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. Escort from London, April 7th. 
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LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 


Presiprent—Lord TENNYSON. 
Vicr-PrRESIDENTS—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., The Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF, 
Sir K. H. BUNBURY, Bart., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B 
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Henry Morley, W. Munk, Esq., M.D., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. Reynolds, Rev. Dr. Rigg, Herbert 
Spencer, Esq., Leslie Stephen, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq. 

The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-Fee, or £2 with Entrance-Fee of £6 ; 
Life Membership, £30. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-Room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
price 21s.; to Members, 16s. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1836. 
HEAD OFFICES—LIVERPOOL and LONDON. 
Total Invested Funds.......ccscccseeceeseeeee £7,826,542, 
Fire, Life, Endowments, or Annuities. 
Apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Company, for the FULL PROSPECTUS. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
LONDON OFFICES—CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
Catalogues post-free. 188 STRA N D. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 

















DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


THE BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 63., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s, and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 
5s., and 10s, 
SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 








) A pure Solution. 
DINNEFOR D’?S for Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

M A G N E S | A Safest Aperient for delicate 
" Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 
December 31st, 1864, 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 

Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 

Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM, &c. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 

Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLIOS, &c. 

CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

SoLE ManuracTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








THE NEW REVIEW, 


APRIL. Price 9d. 

An Aprit Foo.: a Poem. By Alfred Austin. 

= LaBouR COMMISSION AND ITs Duties. By Tom 

ann. 

THE ScrenceE OF Fiction :— 

1. By Paul Bourget. 
2. By Walter Besant. 
3. By Thomas Hardy. 

Wuat Can BE Done For Our Country VILLAGES ? 
By A. H. D. Acland, M.P. 

Stray Memories. By Ellen Terry. 

A Mopet City; or, RrrormMep Lonpon.—II. 
Drarnace. By Arthur Arnold, Chairman of the 
L.C.C. Main Drainage Committee. 

RELIGION AND PeRsoNAL Insigut. By Norah Gribble. 

ELEMENTARY EpuUcsTION AND THE FREE SCHOOL 
Quzstion: a Repty. By the Very Rev. the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, 

EXERCISE aN» TRAINING. By Sir Morell Mackenzie, 


M.D. 
— AND Piays. By Justin Huntly McCarthy, 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 

E DIRECTORS. 
Chairman— Henry Joun Norman, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—GrorGe Lake, Esq. 
fog Bonham - Carter, | John Hunter, Esq. 


sq. ight Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Wm. Hill Dawson, Esq. | fevre, M.P. 

Charles F. Devas, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Granville F. R. Farquhar, Esq. 

Esq. ‘ John B. Martin, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. Roderick Pryor, Eaq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. | JohnG. Talbot, Esq. M.P. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 

Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 

Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON. 

Share Capital at present paid up 

and invested aad aha --.£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of ... wee 4,342,000 
Total Annual Income, over ... 858,000 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of April. 


ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 


INSURED AGAINST BY TH 


AILWAY PASSENGERS? 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849, 
Capital __... aaa ons £1,000,000 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 











¥ Sia } Secretaries. 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, eo on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 


HYDROPATHY. 


“SMEDLEY’S.” BIRKDALE, 


SOUTHPORT. 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 2} guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In general 


debility, nervous tremor, and mentai depres- 
sion, these unrivalled Pills have a marvellous effect. 
They have won the confidence of millions in all parts 
of the civilised world. Constitutions shaken by 
sensual excesses, or by loug resid in unwhol 
climates, or by sedentary habits, are wonderfully 
renovated by a course of this extraordinary medicine, 
which, powerful as is its action on the whole system, 
is perfectly harmless to the tenderest frame. The 
Pills are composed of rare balsams, without the 
admixture of a grain of any mineral whatever, or of 
any other deleterious substances. They operate 
directly, powerfully, and b-neficially upon the whole 
mass of blood, nor can we question the fact when we 
see indigestion cured, liver complaints arrested, the 
oppreased lungs brought into healthful play, and 
every physical function renewed and strengthened by 
their agency. 
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GILBERT AND RIVINGTON’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


OUTLINES of ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
HISTORY. A Translation of AvaUsTE MARIETTE 
Ber's ‘‘ Apercu,”’ with Notes. By Miss Broprick, 
Lecturer on Egyptology, &c. Square 16mo, price 
5s., cloth, [Just published, 

“Tt should prove acceptable to a large and 
increasing class of readers.’’—Times. 

“Visitors to Egypt will find it a very handy and 
instructive guide.’’—Saturday Review. 

** A concise and comprehensive outline—unique, so 
far as we know, among English books—of the early 
history of Egypt.”— Scotsman, 

“ Aremarkably well executed translation of perhaps 
the best book that can be named as an introduction 
to the history of Egypt.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“For the gencral reader, the book is a gem.”’— 
Bookseller. 

“In its present form, Mariette’s little book should 
have a wide circulation not merely as a book cf 
reference, but on a‘ count of its fascinating picture of 
the time when history was not.’’—Spectator. 


SYNOPSIS; or, a Synoptical Col- 
lection of the Daily Prayers, the Liturgy, and 
P: incipal Offices of the Greek Orthodox Church 
of the East. Translated, with Assistance, from 
the Original, and Edited by Katuarine, Lady 
LrcuMerF, With an Introduction by J. Gen- 
NADIvS, the Greek Ambassador. Printed in red 
and black, 16mo, price 6s., cloth. |Just ready. 


The PARADISE in HYDE PARK. 
By Marrion Witcox, Author of ‘ Real People,’’ 
**Sefora Villena and Gray,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 
price 33. 6d., cloth, [Just published, 

“A series of delightful sketches of life in the 

Riviera. The writer has a clever and a graceful pen, 

and has produced an eminently readable book.”— 

Scotsman. 

‘A quaint, amusing, and clever little book.”’— 

Glasgow Herald. 


The DEVIL is DEAD and SCENES 
in GENERAL DAYTON’S GARDEN. By 
the Same Author. Crown 8vo, price 5s., cloth. 


DEAD and BURIED. By Mary BH. 
PICKERSGILL-CUNLIFFE, Author of ‘* They 
Twain.” Crown 8vo, price 3s, 6d., cloth. 

“This charming story gives a picture of domestic 
life in Hampshire in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The sympathies of the reader are thoroughly 
aroused in the first chapter. The scenes are well 
depicted, and the climax is a powerful one,”— 
Portsmouth Times. 


GILBERT and RIVINGTON, Limited, 
St. John’s House, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 


APRIL. 2s. 6d. 

THE CENSUSES OF THE CENTURY. By F. Bayford 
Harrison. 

THE GARDEN OF DeEatTH. By Evelyn Pyne. 

THe Hinpu MarriaGeE AGITATION. By Frederic 
Pincott. 

THE Sun’s Heat Rapiation: A NEw THEORY. By 
W. Goff. 

THE FINE ART OF FRAGRANCE. By L. C. Bullock. 

THE PROBLEM OF Domestic SERVICF. By Frances 
McLaughlin. 

THE CHURCH AND DISSENT IN WALES. By Rev. T. 
Lloyd Williams. 

ENGLISH AND GERMAN Music. By J. F. Rowbotham. 

THE GIBEONITES OF THESTAGE. By O. H. Lippington. 

Lorp BEACONSFIELD: AFTER Tex YEARS. By 
Edward Salmon. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., Limited, 13 
Waterloo Place, 








Price One Shilling. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FOR APRIL. 

AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. By W. Basil Worsfold. 

EsTHeER VANHOMRIGH. Chaps. 7-8. By Margaret L. 
Woods. 

GRAY AND HIS LETTERS, By J. C. Bailey. 

Wit a CLArIRVoYANTE. By D. M. 

StaTE REFORMATION OF CRIMINALS, By Alexander 
Winter, F.S.S. 

SoctaL BaTH IN THE Last Century. Chap.2. By 
Mrs. A. Phillips. 

TOWARDS THE WILLANDRA BILLABONG. By Morley 
Roberts. 

Breun 1n JEST. Chap.9. By Mrs. Newman, 

Notes OF THE MontH.—Ovr Lisrary List. 


London: JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE SUN MAGAZINE, 


APRIL. Sixpence. Contents, 

1. The Railway Man: and his Children, Mrs. 
Oliphant.—2. Voltaire and St. Paul: a Contrast. G. 
Barnett-Smith.—3. Chinese Anomalies. E. T. C. 
Werner.—4, Makers of Music. VII, Weber. R. 
Farquharson Sharp.—5. On Smiles and Tears, Alex. 
H. Japp, LL.D.—6. Perfumes, J. Sutherland.—7. 
Scenes from Roman Life. III. A Family of Patriots. 
Professor Church.—8, Composite Photography. Dr. 
A. Campbell-Clark.—9, Oyster Culture. Alfred J. 
H. Crespi.—10, Maude Melville’s Marriage. Evelyn 
Everett-Green,—ll. The Surroundings of Shake- 
speare. Anne Hathaway.—12, Marriages Abroad. 
Lady Constance Howard.—13. Science Afoot. W. 
Anderson Smith.—Poetry :—Chant of Spring. Fran- 
cis Eaton.—Ulysses and Polyphemus, ‘T, R.” 





London: ALEX, GARDNER, 26 Paternoster Square ; 
and Puistey. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
APRIL. 

Tue Seamy Sipe oF AUSTRALIA. By the Hon. J. 
W. Fortescue, 

Motvat Arp among SavaGes. By Prince Kropotkin, 

SLuM-MoTHERS AND DratH-CLuBS: A VINDICATION. 
By Edward Berdoe, M.R.C.S., &c. 

Tue Story oy Branca CarPELLo. By H. Schiitz 
Wilson. 

STaTe-MADE Farmrrs. By William E. Bear. 

A Stone Boor. By Miss Bradley. 

THE Progress OF WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. By 
the Right Hon. G, Osborne Morgan, M.P. 

Is 1 TO BE Civin Wak? By A. P. Laurie. 

A DrPaRTMENT OF HEALTH. By the Hon. R. Russell. 

A Move. Dairy. By the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Meath, 

ScIENCE AND A Future Lire. By Frederic W. H. 
Myers. 

Five THousSAND MILES WITH RANGE-CATILE, By 
Nele Loring. 

TALLEYRAND'S MeEmorrs. By the Right Hon, Lord 
Acton. 

Proressor HUxLEY AND THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
By his Grace the Duke of Argyll. 

LETTER FROM MR, GLADSTONE. 


London: KrGan Paut, TreNcH, Triipner, and 
Co., Limited, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FoR APRIL. 

Ture Savoy DyNASTy, THE POPE AND THE RE- 
puBLIc. By “A Continental Statesman.” 

ConsTANCE NADEN. By R. W. Dale, LL.D. 

THE INFLUENCE OF DEMOCRACY ON LITERATURE. 
By Edmund Gosse. 

A Basis oF PositivE Moratity. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. 

Sorta Revisitep. By the Right Hon. G. Shaw 
Lefevre, M.P. 

Tue Last Days oF THE EartH. By Camille 
Flammarion. 

TuroLogy at Kine’s CoLteGe. By Professor 
Momerie. 

NatiIonaL Pensions. By W. Moore Ede. 

THE PROTECTION OF WiLp Birps’ Eaes. By T. 
Digby Pigott, C.B. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN COPYRIGHT. By Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Bart. 

THE COLONISATION REPORT. By Arnold White. 

CANADA AND THE STATES. By Erastus Wiman. 
IspisteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 

Street, Covent Garden. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 906. APRIL, 1891. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS, 

CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 
Chaps. 1-5, 

In THE RANKS OF THE UNITED StTaTES ARMY. 

Tue PorvuLaTiIon OF OLD Lonpon. By Dr. C. 
Creighton. 

Pouitics In Fiction. 

A Learnep Lapy: EvizaBetH CARTER. By L. B. 
Walford. 

Nissa: A True Story oF ISFAHAN. 

MusicaL INSTRUMENTS AND THEIR Homes, By C. 
F. Gordon Cumming. 

CIVILISATION. By Sir Herbert E. Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

THREE ScoTTIsH EARLDOMS, 

THE LIMITATIONS OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT: 
Wuat about IRELAND? By 0O. 
Witu1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. 











Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 102, APRIL. 


ConTENTS. 


Tue Miscu'eEF oF Monica. By L. B. Walford. 
Chaps, 16-18, 

Uron A Day. By Aubyn Battye. 

Tue Purit.—Part II. By Henry James, 

Sark. By C. W. Kennedy. 

Satiy. By Mrs. Parr. 

An Iratian Country House, A.D. 1490-1500. By 
Sebastian Evans, LL.D. 

At THE SIGN OF THE Surp. By Andrew Lang, 


London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIKE, and CO, 1 Pall Mall 








East, S.W. 





An Atlas of Unexampled Comblete- 
ness, Accuracy, and Cheapness, 
within the reach of all. 


Part 1 now ready, price ONE SHILLING. 
THE 


UNIVERSAL 
ATLAS. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE 
General Atlas of the World. 


Containing 117 Folio Pages of Maps, hand- 
somely printed in Colours, and a Com- 
plete Index to over 100,000 Names. 


To be Completed in 28 Parts. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





HIS BEST BOOK. 
NEW STORY BY FERGUS HUME. 


At all Bcoksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 


Picture cover, ls. ; cloth, ls, 61. 


MONSIEUR 
JUDAS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE MYSTERY OF A HANSOM CAB.” 


London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 
35 ST. BRIDE STREET, E.C. 





NEW NOVEL 
BY MRS. M. G GLAZEBROOK. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


In 3 vols, crown 8yvo, 


THE DOWER OF EARTH. 


BY 


ETHEL GLAZEBROOK. 





London: PERCIVAL and CO. 





Crown 8vo, 5s. 
VOICES FROM THE HOLY 
SEPULCHRE. 


By Rev. ALFRED GURNEY, M.A., 
Pr Bas of ‘“‘ The Vision of the Eucharist.”” 


**Mr. Gurney writes brightly and unaffectedly.”’"— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Will go straight to the hearts of bereaved 
mourners...... Their graceful fancies whisper of hope 
and comfort, and will be welcomed in many a sad- 
dened home,”—John Bull, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, 
and CO., Limited. 





EFECTIVE VISION: its Cause 

and Cure. By F. J. Buuettr, Ophthalmic 

Optician, With Chapters specially upon First Failure 

of the Eyesight, and the Care of Children’s Eyes. 

Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, Mlustrated, price 1s. ; 
post-free, 14 stamps, from the Author, 


7 Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


Mr. Bluett may be consulted personally, and en- 
tirely free of charge, upon all defects of vision and 
the proper adaptation of spectacles, 





Just published, price ls, ; free post, 1s. 43d. 
HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR for the YEAR 1891. 


London: Manchester : 
J. E. CORNISH. 


MacmiILian and Co. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK 5 ed THE BISHO® OF DURHAM. 
Just ready, Globe 8vo, 6:. 


ESSAYS on the HISTORY of RELIGIOUS 


THOUGHT inthe WEST. By Brooxe Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Lord 
Bishop of Darham, Honvcrary Fellow of Trinity and King’ 3 Colleges, 
Cambridge. 
TIMES.—* Their scholarly execution, their graceful style, their devout temper, 
and their wealth of sugzestion and instruction, akould render these masterly 
essays as welcome as if they were new to all serious readers.” 


MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE CANADIAN QUESTION. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 83. net. 


CANADA and the CANADIAN QUESTION. 


By Gotpwin Situ, D.C.L. 

The subject is dealt with under the following heads :—The French Province.— 
The British Provinces.—French Canada before the Conquest.—French Canada 
after the Conquest.—History of Upper Canada.—The United Provinces.—The 
Federal Constitution. —Fruits of Confederalion.—The Cunadian Question.— 
Appendices, 

NEW VOLUMS OF THE ENGLISH STATESMEN SERIES. 
Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 23. 6d. 


PEEL. By J. R. Thursfield, M.A., late 


Fellow of Jesus A Oxford. 
Volumes Ber ws published. 
WILLIAM the CONQUEROR. WILLIAM III. By H. D. Traill. 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LAD. WALPOLE. By John Morley. 


HENRY II. By Mrs. J. R. Green. 
HENRY VII. By James Gairdner. CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Professor 
M. Creighton. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By er 
Harrison. 

NEW NOVEL BY RUDYARD one 

Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 


The LIGHT THAT FAILED. ‘By Rudyard 


Kiriina. Rewritten = considerably Enlarged. 
y the SAME AUTHOR. 
PLAIN TALES from the HILLS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW ISSUED in MONTHLY PARTS. 
Just published, Folio, Part I., 5s, net. 


The LIBRARY REFERENCE ATLAS of 


the WORLD. A Complete Series of 84 Modern Maps. By Joun BartTHoLo- 
mew F.R.G.S. With Geographical Index to 100,000 Places. 

This Work has been designed with the object of supplying the public with a 
thoroughly complete and accurate Atlas of Modern Geography in a convenient 
reference form and at a moderate price. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ In all essential points is one of the best of the 
kind that has ever appeared in England.”’ 

Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
The 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. A 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World for the 
Year 1891. Twenty-cighth Year of Publication, Revised after Official 
Returns. Edited by J. Scott Kerrie, Librarian to the Royal Geographical 
Society. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 378, for APRIL, price 1s., contains :— 

1. A Mystery of Old Gray’s Inn, By | The Farmer’s Friends. By C. Parkinson. 
Andrée Hope.—2. Our New Political | —6. Scott’s Heroines.—7. Lal.—8, The 
System,—3. Chapters from some Un- Prospects of Greater France. By H. A. 
written Memoirs. By Mrs. Ritchie. V. | Perry.—9. A Local Historian. By G, 
My Witches’ Caldron.—4. A Study of f| C. Macaulay.—10. Henry Schliemann. 
Nelson. By W. O’Connor Morris.—5. | By Percy Gardner. 

NOTICE.—The price of the ENna@uisH ILLUSTRATED MaGazInE is now 
Sixpence Net. The terms on which it is supplied to Booksellers are not such 
as will enabl: them to sell the Magazine at less than the published price, 


The English LMlustrated Magazine 


For APRIL, profusely Illustrated, price 6d. net, contains :— 

1. William James Linton, Wood- | Watson.—5. Girlhood in Italy. Fanny 
Engraver and Poet. Engraved fl W. | Zampini Salazaro.—6. The Monasteries 
Biscombe Gardner. Front.—2. William | of Meteora. The Hon. George Curzon, 
James Linton. Fred. @,Kitton. Illus- |M.P. Illustrated by C. M. Newton.—7. 
trated.—3. The Lepers of Robben ion True History of the Koh-i-Nur. 
Island, G. Seymour Fort.—4. Harrow |v Ball, C.B., LU.D., F.R.S.  Illus- 
School. Rev. H. Montagu Butler, D.D., trated.—8, The Witch’ of Prague. F. 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, | Marion Crawford. Illustrated by W. 
Percy M. Thornton, and Philip H. Mar- \J . Hennessy, 
tineau. Illustrated by Charles J. 

MACMILLAN and CO. London. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE LATIN 
LANGUAGE. 


By the HEAD-MASTER of FOYLE COLLEGE, DERRY. 
New Edition, pp. 778. 
Vol. I. (the ACCIDEN CE), 23. 6d. ; Vol. IL. (the SYNTAX), 5s. 
In 2 vols., sold separately, demy 870, strongly bound. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, KENT, and CO. 


‘* Dr, Hime has spared no pains in making the pages eyeable (a great aid to 
memory), and his explanations intelligible (not a common virtue).’’—Saturday 
Review. 

“‘ There is much new matter in this new edition. It adds considerably to the 
value of the work, which remains one of the most generally satisfactory Latin 
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